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BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE. 


The  beginnings  of  the  church  in  New  Hampshire  are 
shadowed  by  the  film  which  the  flight  of  two  and  one  halt 
centuries  must  necessarily  cast.  Nor  is  there  superabun- 
dance of  account;  our  statements,  with  exception  of  a  few 
chronicled  in  our  mother  land  and  in  our  mother  church, 
must  be  largely  derived  from  Puritan  sources,  sometimes 
a  little  distorted  by  the  religious  dissensions  of  those  far- 
off  days. 

But  without  further  prelude  and  in  deference  to  an  en- 
forced brevity,  I  would  lead  you  at  once  to  some  of  the 
earliest  work  in  England  for  the  establishment  of  the 
church  in  America.  After  the  violent  dissolution  of 
church  and  state  there  was  an  attempt  at  missionary  work 
abroad.  As  early  as  1649  a  corporation  was  created  by 
the  title  of  'The  President  and  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.'''  Doubtless  the  missionary 
spirit  grew,  for  another  charter  was  granted  just  twelve 
years  later.  This  specifically  states  as  its  prime  object 
the  conversion  of  the  American  Indian.  Both  of  these 
early  societies  were  productive  of  great  usefulness  in  the 
colonies.  It  might  be  added  here  that  from  these  societies 
•  John  Eliot  received  the  means  to  publish  his  Indian  Bible. 
The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  a  devout  Christian  and  a  leading 
scientist,  was  a  worker  with  the  societies  and,  after  the  sec- 
ond charter,  its  first  president.  To  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  mainly  is  owed  the  charter  with  much  enlarged 
powers,  granted  June  16th,  1701,  to  the  "Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts/'  To  that 
society  we  offer  the  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  its 
watchful  care  of  us  in  the  long  past  as  now  for  its  bene- 
ficiaries scattered  throughout  the  world. 

The  first  visit  of  Englishmen  to  our  shores,  with  bear- 
ing on  our  history,  was  that  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  already 
founder  of  Virgina  in  1607.  Pie  arrived  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  for  fishing  and  trading  purposes  in  April.  1614.  He 
was  largely  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  British  enter- 
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prise  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  the  first  Englishman  ever  to  give  to  foreign 
missions.  Captain  Smith's  published  account  of  our  coasts 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  our  first  settlement. 

Some  five  years  later  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those 
two  great  men,  who  were  to  become  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  provinces  of  Xew  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
John  Mason,  governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  presented  a  report  of  their  voyage  to  the 
king.  They  received  a  charter,  1620,  ''for  planting, 
ruling  and  governing  New  England  in  America."  They 
sent  over  in  the  spring  of  1623  a  small  company  of  settlers. 
These  mainly  occupied  the  lands  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua  river,  though  one  party  settled  at  Cocheco,  now 
Dover.  Before  1638  a  church  and  parsonage  were  built 
at  Portsmouth.  Mason  sent  over  to  it  "one  great  Bible, 
twelve  service  books,  one  pewter  flagon,  one  common  cup 
and  cover  of  silver,  two  tablecloths  and  two  napkins." 
The  people  were  not  puritanical  in  their  religious  senti- 
ments but  attached  to  the  mother  church.  Governor 
Winthrop  says:  "Some  of  them  were  professed  enemies  to 
the  way  of  our  churches."  These  early  settlers  made  a 
grant  of  land,  fifty  acres,  to  the  churchwardens  and  their 
successors.  They  chose  the  Rev.  Richard  Gibson  as 
their  first  rector. 

But  it  was  hardly  three  years  later  that  these  settlers 
passed  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Puritan  Massachusetts. 
The  first  exercise  of  power  was  on  the  person  of  the  rec- 
tor. The  Rev.  Richard  Gibson  was  summoned  before 
court  in  Boston  for  "scandalizing  the  government  and 
denying  their  tithe."  "He,  being  wholly  addicted  to  the 
hierarchy  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  did 
marry  and  baptize  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  within  our  juris- 
diction." Mr.  Gibson  made  full  acknowledgment  of  all 
the  charges.  He  was  discharged  without  fine  as  he  was 
soon  to  depart  the  country.  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  good  man. 
learned  and  acceptable  to  church  people. 

Now  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  the  church  in  Ports- 
mouth would  receive  much  favor,  after  the  expulsion  of  its 
pastor,  at  the  hands  of  the  court  of  Massachusetts.  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  says  "a  godly  puritan  minister  was  sent 
down  to  Portsmouth,  that  it  pleased  God  to  give  great 
success  to  his  labors,  adding  forty  to  the  church,  of  whom 
most  fell  back.''  But  if  Puritanism  failed  to  spiritualize 
the  community  it  did  not  fail  in  its  warfare  on  the  church. 
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During  ninety  years  the  church's  voice  was  scarcely  heard. 
The  building  which  was  called  "The  Chapel"  became  the 
meeting-house,  then  a  dwelling  for  the  minister.  In  1705 
the  town  leased  the  church  glebe  to  pay  the  dues  of  the 
minister.  The  North  parish  of  the  town  became  possessor 
for  999  years  of  38  acres  of  church  land. 

But  in  1679  New  Hampshire  was  separated  by  royal 
commission  from  Massachusetts  and  made  a  province; 
"liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed  to  all  Protestants  and 
the  church  of  England  was  to  be  particularly  encouraged.'' 

In  1732  many  men  of  character  and  substance,  attached 
to  the  church,  had  become  residents.  Combining,  they 
erected  a  church  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the 
river.  It  received  many  gifts  from  the  Queen  and  they 
built  the  "Queen's  Chapel:"  it  was  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice in  1734.  At  this  period  appears  one  who  was  to  be 
an  efficient  factor,  in  the  church  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
Rev.  Arthur  Brown,  influenced  in  part  by  the  writings  of 
Dean  Berkeley,  offered  his  services  as  missionary  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  living 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  1730.  Mr.  Brown's  services  were 
desired  by  Christ  church,  Boston,  but  he  accepted  the  work 
of  Portsmouth  and  remained  forty  years  in  charge.  He 
reports  to  the  society  that  he  "reads  prayers  every  morn- 
ing at  7  o'clock  from  May  to  September  and  preaches  a 
weekly  lecture  to  strengthen  the  flock  against  the  perni- 
cious doctrines  of  enthusiasts,  besides  his  constant  duty  on 
Sundays."  The  number  of  communicants  he  states  as  93. 
Mr.  Brown's  character  wTas  that  of  the  true  missionary. 
Besides  his  work  at  Portsmouth  and  Kittery,  he  endeav- 
ored to  reach  the  Indians  of  Maine.  He  officiated  for 
several  years  at  Nottingham  and  Barrington,  with  occa- 
sional journeys  to  Dracut,  Dunstable,  Plaistow  and  Salem. 
He  finally  desired  an  assistant.  One  was  sent  him  by  the 
society  in  the  person  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Marmaduke 
Brown.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Brown  died  in  1773.  An  esti- 
mate of  his  worth  is  given  by  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth, 
perhaps  his  chief  lay  helper.  He  announces  the  death 
to  the  society  and  asks  for  "a  successor  to  that  very  wor- 
thy person  who  stood  deservedly  high  in  the  esteem  of 
his  parishioners."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bass  of  Newburyport 
says  in  his  funeral  sermon,  "This  man  of  God  worked  in 
the  sacred  ministry  for  more  than  forty  years  with  great 
reputation,  having  been  all  along  esteemed  an  excellent 
preacher  and  orator  and  a  faithful  parish  minister." 
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But  we  cannot  too  long  linger  to-night  even  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  mother  parish,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  New 
Hampshire  churchmen.  I  will  briefly  mention  other  rec- 
torates  within  the  period  assigned  me  and  a  few  notable 
events.  The  Rev.  Marmaduke  Brown  served  here  as  suc- 
cessor to  his  father  a  few  years  and  then  became  rector 
of  Trinity  church,  Newport,  R.  I.  In  1775  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mather  Byles  was  sent  by  the  S.  P.  G.  to  Portsmouth. 
There  is  no  likelihood  that  he  was  ever  here.  He  fled 
from  Boston  with  the  loyalists  and  became  chaplain  at 
Halifax.  Next  the  parish  seems  to  have  been  served  by 
Mr.  Adams,  lay  reader,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  col- 
lege. Then  came  the  Rev.  John  Cosens  Ogden,  ordained 
a  deacon  by  our  first  bishop.  He  was  rector  for  seven 
years  from  1786.  He  organized  Trinity  church,  Cornish, 
in  1793.  He  has  the  record  of  faithfulness  in  working 
wherever  the  way  was  open,  baptizing  and  preaching  the 
gospel. 

With  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  my  period  more  than 
closes.  He  was  rector  at  Portsmouth  eleven  years  from 
1795. 

But  there  are  two  matters  of  which  I  cannot  fail  to 
speak  in  this  brief  recital.  The  first,  chronologically,  is 
that  of  a  great  gift  to  this  parish  in  1765.  What  nobility 
of  purpose  shines  forth  in  an  attectionate  memory  of  one's 
parish.  Samuel  Sherburne  is  on  record  in  his  last  will 
and  testament  by  the  bequest  of  £7,500  and  lands  to  this 
parish.  How  can  I  omit  a  name  that  shows  so  prominently 
its  faith  by  its  works? 

But  the  year  17S9  marked  an  event  of  importance.  It  is 
true  that  George  Washington,  pure  churchman  that  he 
was,  worshipped  in  this  year  in  Queen's  chapel.  There 
was  a  further  cause  of  rejoicing  in  that  year.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Seabury,  first  American  bishop,  administered  the  rite 
of  confirmation  to  100  eager  churchmen.  The  longings  of 
those  souls  who  believed  in  "no  church  without  a  bishop" 
were  at  last  satisfied.  The  mitred  chief  pastor  doubtless 
delivered  to  them  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints 
f,or  he  was  a  man  to  whom  fear  was  a  stranger.  He  had 
suffered  from  Puritanism  and  had  not  yielded. 

But  I  must  turn  you  now  from  our  faithful  mother 
parish  on  the  coast,  from  New  Hampshire's  chief  seaport 
to  the  interior.  There  is  evidence  that  Portsmouth's 
priests  had  gone  wherever  they  could  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  scattered  sheep  of  Christ's  flock.  The  fair 
town  of  Claremont  was  chartered  by  Gov.  Penning  Went- 
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worth  in  the  year  1764.     The  actual  settlement  was  from 
i'armington,  Conn.,  in  1767.     Capt.  Samuel  Brooks  and 
many  others  with  him  were  churchmen.      A  priest  they 
could  not  have.     They  induced  Mr.  Samuel  Cole,  also  of 
1  armington,  to  join  them  and  act  as  lay  reader,  catechist, 
;  end  schoolmaster.     A  graduate  of  Yale  college,  unable 
to  go  to  England  for  orders,  he  has  left  a  goodly  record. 
To  add  somewhat  to  his  authority  and  support  Claremont 
churchmen  appealed  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  for  its  official  recognition  "till  we  have  got 
over  the  first  difficulties  and  hardships  of  a  wild,  unculti- 
vated country;  or  else  that,  by  some  way  in  your  wisdom, 
you  would  endeavor  our  relief/-      The  memorial  secured 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cole  and  an  annual  stipend  of  £15. 
So  far  as  is  known  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  was  the  first 
in  orders  to  officiate  in  Claremont.      He  says:  "I  was 
much  pleased  with  their  rubrical  devotion  and  zeal  for 
religion."     Of  Mr.  Peters'  efforts  in  the  way  of  history,  I 
suppose  that  intelligent  churchmen  are  ashamed.  His 
""General  History  of  Connecticut''  is  an  exaggeration  as 
to  Puritan  "blue  laws''  and  his  statement  that  an  iron  bar 
would  remain  upright  in  the  river  at  Bellows  Falls  is  to 
our  conception  stronger  than  the  bar.     Shall  we  for  this 
reason  belittle  the  work  of  the  Tory  Peters?     His  record 
declares  that  in  his  journey  of  700  miles  he  preached  every 
other  day  and  baptized  35  infants. 

In  1767  the  Rev.  Moses  Badger  was  appointed  by  the 
S.  P.  G.  as  itinerant  missionary  to  New  Hampshire.  He 
visited  Claremont  and  other  places  on  the  Connecticut 
liver.  He  writes  that  the  number  of  souls  under  his  care 
is  1,132;  that  in  eleven  months  he  has  baptized  107  chil- 
dren and  two  adults,  while  he  regrets  that  his  public  services 
are  necessarily  held  in  private  houses.  In  1770  he  had 
62  communicants.  He  found  the  work  too  laborious  and 
took  a  position  in  Boston.  In  the  meantime  the  church's 
faithful  lay  servant,  Mr.  Samuel  Cole,  was  achieving  suc- 
cess as  schoolmaster,  drawing  dissenters  freely.  He 
reports  "reading  such  parts  of  the  Common  Prayer  as  may 
be  done  without  infringing  on  the  sacred  function."  In 
1773  the  'Rev.  Raima  Cossit  of  Farmington,  Conn., 
ordained  in  England,  was  appointed  to  the  parish  at 
Haverhill  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Moses  Badger.  He  fixed 
his  residence  at  Claremont.  In  this  year  was  erected  our 
oldest  church  edifice,  Union  church  of  West  Claremont. 
The  designs  were  given  by  Gov.  John  Wentworth.  A 
large-hearted  churchman,  he  promised  to  give  a  large  part 
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of  the  material.  Altered  circumstances  forbade;  the 
building  was  enclosed  now  and  rendered  suitable  for  sum- 
mer use  and  thus  it  remained  till  after  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution. In  1790  this  building  was  practically  finished  in 
its  present  condition. 

We  enter  now  on  troublous  times,  the  period  of. our  sep- 
aration from  England.  Hundreds  of  churchmen  and  most 
of  our  New  England  clergy  were  loyalists.  Do  not  think 
they  were  alone.  Scores  of  Congregationalist  ministers 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  New  England  were  Tories,  though 
they  suffered  not  as  did  churchmen.  So  at  Claremont, 
while  the  large  majority  would  declare  for  neither  side,  a 
few  were  decisive.  They  were  sorely  tried;  suspicion, 
discord  and  violence  ruled  the  day.  Twenty-five  were 
summoned  by  the  self-created  committee  of  safety,  "sus- 
pected to  be  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  America."  The 
Rev.  Raima  Cossit  and  Mr.  Samuel  Cole,  schoolmaster, 
testified  honorably  according  to  their  convictions  as  loy- 
alists. For  four  years  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  Claremont.  But  "the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is.the  seed  of  the  church/''  and  the  church  grew.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  26  families  in  Clare- 
mont; at  its  close  there  were  42.  One  distinguished  schol- 
ar, Dr.  Samuel  Jarvis,  says:  "No  one  can  know  how  much 
these  missionaries  had  to  endure  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  His  church;  they  were  confessors,  if  not  martyrs." 

After  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cossit  departed  in  1785  there  was 
long  difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  a  priest  at  Clare- 
mont. The  Rev.  James  Nichols  officiated  Whitsunday. 
1787,  administered  to  43  communicants  and  baptized  12 
children.  In  1795  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber  entered  on  a 
rectorship  which  was  to  last  23  years  and  to  a  period  far 
beyond  my  allotted  task. 

In  1793  a  parish  was  organized  in  Cornish  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Ogden.  Near  to  Claremont, 
its  life  has  alwavs  been  much  associated  with  it. 

Before  1789  Mr.  Robert  Fowle  officiated  as  lay  reader 
at  Holderness.  In  1791,  having  been  ordained  a  priest 
in  1789,  he  became  rector  and  continued  in  office  until  his 
decease,  58  vears,  as  the  first  settled  minister  of  the  town 
Mr.  Fowle  had  one  right  or  share  of  land,  238  acres,  and 
the  income  of  the  glebe  lands. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  a  subject  of  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  church  in  New  Hampshire.  Gov. 
Benning  Wentworth  was  authorized  by  the  crown  to  grant 
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pntcnts  of  unoccupied  lands.  He  commenced  making 
grants  in  1749-  ^n  a^  of  his  grants  he  stipulated  for  the 
reservation  of  property  for  the  church.  Other  grants 
came  to  the  church  under  the  governorship  of  his  nephew, 
John  Wentworth.  Both  these  men  were  ever  earnest  and 
faithful  to  their  churchly  convictions.  These  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  72  townships  and  the  aggregate  was  at 
least  40,000  acres.  Eefore  our  diocese  was  erected  there 
was  a  singular  conglomerate  known  as  the  Eastern  dio- 
cese. The  title  to  these  lands  holds  the  following  state- 
ment: "To  this  Eastern  diocese  had  been  given  the  title  to 
or  control  of  our  New  Hampshire  glebe  lands.  The  net  in- 
come of  one  tenth  part  of  each  of  these  lands  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  bishop  of  the 
Eastern  diocese  and  to  such  other  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  hereafter  elected  and  canonicallv  consecrated  to 
the  office  of  bishop  over  said  Eastern  diocese  or  state  of 
New  Hampshire  and  to  the  sole  use  of  his  successor  or 
successors  in  office."  The  remainder  of  the  income  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  local  parish.  This 
was  a  great  source  of  support  to  our  early  clergy.  Alas! 
that  we  have  not  now  the  income  from  those  40,000  acres 
and  have  so  largely  lost  the  titles !  There  has  been  much 
discussion  over  these  lands  in  all  of  our  early  councils 
before  and  after  the  erection  of  the  diocese,  when  more 
intense  interest  was  naturally  evolved. 

The  title  to  these  lands  was  vested  in  the  Society  for.  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  year  1788  the  society 
transferred  its  rights  in  an  instrument  appointing  nine 
trustees,  with  ample  powers.  The  question  of  the  right 
of  the  society  is  open  and  has  been  made  difficult  by 
lawyers. 

Its  results  were  not  as  expected.  Finding  their  deed 
inoperative  or  mischievous,  the  society  later  gave  a  power 
of  attorney  to  James  Sheafe  and  Nathaniel  Adams  of 
Portsmouth.  This  act  proved  abortive.  Mr.  Bachelder 
in  his  excellent  sketch  of  our  history  in  1876,  says:  'This 
various  matter  (of  the  glebe  lands)  is  of  grave  importance 
to  the  church  in  New  Hampshire.  A  valuable  property 
of  more  than  40,000  acres  of  land,  given  for  religious  and 
pious  uses,  has  not  been  used  according  to  its  original 
design.  Under  the  influence  of  purely  selfish  motives,  indi- 
viduals and  parishes  have  used  this  rich  inheritance  in  a 
manner  sadly  at  variance  with  the  intentions  of  the  donors. 
In  things  which  concern  their  private  estates  men  neither 
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give  nor  receive  such  deeds  as  those  which  the  church  his- 
tory of  New  Hampshire  records."'  There  have  been  losses 
through  neglect  and  lack  of  interest  though  some  results 
still  come  to  us  from  our  ancient  lands  called  "glebe." 
There  has  been  devotion  to  the  diocese  and  to  the  support 
of  the  episcopate  in  all  our  record.  If  the  lands  were  now 
ours  the  episcopate  would  willingly  be  given  the  one  tenth 
of  income  and  would  be  generously  supported.  The 
mother  parish  of  St.  John's,  Portsmouth,  has  best  preserved 
its  properties.  Although  I  may  transgress  the  limits  or 
the  period  assigned  me  I  cannot  but  fairly  call  to  your 
memory  the  fact  of  the  honorable  settlement  of  the  parish 
with  the  diocese  in  the  year  18S3. 

In  closing  this  period  of  colonial  and  of  early  national 
history,  I  can  but  speak  of  the  faithfulness  of  these,  our 
forerunners.  When  we  think  of  Richard  Gibson,  first  rec- 
tor at  Portsmouth:  Mr.  Samuel  Cole,  lay  reader,  catechist 
and  schoolmaster  at  Claremont:  and  the  Rev.  Ranna  Cos- 
sit,  rector  of  the  parish,  we  must  reverentially  pause. 

Mr.  Gibson,  our  first  priest,  was  driven  out  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts authorities  on  no  pretext  that  would  bear  the  light 
of  law  to-day.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England.  The  charges  against  him, 
according  to  Governor  Winthrop,  were  simply  ecclesias- 
tical.    No  moral  defect  was  at  issue. 

Now  as  to  the  other  two,  the  Rev.  Ranna  Cossit  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Cole.  They  were  placed  within  bounds  by  a 
self-created  "committee  of  safety*'  and  were  prisoners  when 
our  Revolution  opened.  They  were  thus  placed  because 
they  were  loyalists  or  tories.  Perhaps  you  say,  "I  would 
rather  they  had  espoused  the  colonial  cause."  Yes.  as 
Americans,  we  might  all  say  to-day.  "We  wish  it."  But 
do  you  accuse  them  boldly?  They  were  Englishmen  and 
they  believed  in  the  apostolicity  of  the  church.  Their 
convictions  and  their  affections  were  centered  in  the  church. 
Do  you  suppose  that  the  priests  of  this  church  were  alone 
in  their  toryism?  Why.  more  than  one  half  of  the  Con- 
gregational'ist  ministers  on  the  coast  of  New  England  pro- 
fessed their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England.  _  They 
were  not  subjected  to  the  trials  and  discomforts  inflicted 
on  the  clergy  of  the  church.  The  Puritan  spirit  was  yet 
alive. 

Though  of  Puritan  descent  I  am  not  before  you  as  an 
apologist.  There  was  nobility  in  Puritan  character. 
There  was  the  strength  which  looked  always  to  the  side 
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Q)  i^ividuality.  There  was  not  Catholicity.  Puritan- 
tS.m  ^hich  has  now  lost  New  England,  was  a  great  and 
Hiivt  worker  toward  development,  especially  in  matters 
q{  education.  We  owe  much  to  Puritanism  but  more  to 
thf  broad  and  Catholic  leading  of  the  church  of  England. 
\\  c  cannot  now  understand  the  old  feeling  of  Puritanism 
when  we  see  its  modern  departure  and  inclinations  to  a 
Murgic  worship.  Yet  the  history  remains.  Judge  Sam- 
uel Sewall,  in  his  three-volume  diary  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  society,  is  possibly  our  best 
ircord  of  Puritanism  when  it  was  in  full  power.  He  is 
bitter.  His  son  enters  the  house  on  Christmas  day  and 
states  that  the  shops  are  open  and  the  country  people  are 
coming  in.  He  exclaims,  "Iiaus  Deo."  On  the  next  festival 
of  the  Nativity  there  is  a  reversal  of  the  condition,  "The 
shops  are  closed."  The  good  judge  exclaims,  "My  God, 
to  what  are  we  coming?" 

It  is  difficult,  I  have  said,  to  understand  the  Puritan  tem- 
per. It  was  repeatedly  professing  attachment  and  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  church  of  England  and  oftener  oppress- 
ing the  members  of  the  church.  But  the  Puritan  axe  fell 
wherever  there  was  the  least  divergence  of  opinion.  So 
Trojan  and  Tyrian  were  treated  without  discrimination 
and  our  churches  were  closed,  while  Quakers  and  Baptists 
were  sent  flying  to  find  what  the  Puritan  had  declared  his 
great  quest,  "an  asylum  of  religious  liberty." 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  show  you  that  the  church  in  New 
Hampshire  has  had  serious  difficulties  all  through  the 
period  under  my  consideration.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  first  settlers  were  attached  to  the  church  of  England 
and  received  many  favors  from  those  in  power.  While 
the  Governors  Wentworth  gave  the  church  special  marks 
of  regard,  still  its  progress  was  inconsiderable.  Ports- 
mouth and  Claremont  were  the  only  notable  exceptions. 
Political  prejudice  and  interest  did  much  to  retard  the 
church's  progress  and  to  keep  it  from  the  enjoyment  of 
its  property. 

But  those  early  planters  of  the  church  were  of  heroic 
mould.  We  can  never  realize  their  trials  and  hardships. 
It  is  recorded  that  of  all  tho^e  who  went  to  England  for 
ordination,  more  than  one  third  perished  at  sea  or  by  ill- 
ness. They  waited  a  century  and  a  half  for  the  presence 
of  bishops.  Within  and  without  the  fold  they  were  clothed 
with  trials.  They  fulfilled  their  task  and  their  works  do 
follow  them!     May  our  faithfulness  be  as  theirs! 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  DIOCESAN  LIFE 


At  the  end  of  the  colonial  period  New  Hampshire  was 
piactically  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Even  when  it  had  got 
beyond  the  intermediary  period  of  committees  of  safety 
and  organized  a  government  as  an  independent  republic, 
it  was  more  the  law-abiding  organizing  balanced  will,  and 
resolute  character  of  the  people  that  kept  the  peace,  than 
any  consciousness  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  law. 
There  was  a  striking  and  curious  mixture  of  the  citizen 
who  was  governed  by  the  law  and  the  frontiersman  who 
was  a  law  unto  himself. 

The  Revolutionary  war,  like  all  wars,  had  by  its  military 
discipline  made  good  men  better  and  strong  men  stronger, 
while  the  license  of  camps  had  made  weak  men  weaker 
and  bad  men  worse.  The  two  elements  were  struggling:, 
seething,  effervescing;  government  was  unstable  and  so- 
ciety unsettled. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  human  nature  generally  and 
of  these  sturdy  and  independent  people  in  particular  that 
settled  government  was  so  soon  evolved  from  these  chaotic 
and  threatening  conditions  without  intervention  from  any 
power  external  to  the  state  itself,  and  that  amid  all  the 
abnormal  and  erratic  forms  that  religion  and  irreligion 
took  there  remained  a  powerful  and  effective  religious  ele- 
ment, which  entered  as  a  potent  factor  into  the  final  settle- 
*  ment  of  government  upon  a  stable  constitutional  basis. 

Belknap  says:  "All  commissions  under  the  former 
authority  being  annulled,  the  courts  of  justice  were  shut 
and  the  sword  of  magistracy  was  sheathed.  *  *  *  Town 
committees  had  a  discretionary  but  undefined  power  to 
preserve  public  peace.  Habits  of  decency,  family  govern- 
ment and  the  good  examples  of  influential  persons  contri- 
buted more  to  maintain  order  than  any  other  authority. 
The  value  of  these  secret  bonds  of  society  was  more  than 
ever  conspicuous." 

That  is  unsolicited  and  gratuitous  testimony  to  the 
power  for  good  that  lies  back  of  law  and  its  forces  in  the 
individual  conscience  and  in  the  family. 


There  is  something  of  the  naivete  of  a  modest  and  well 
educated  childhood  in  the  first  essay  at  government  in  th.j 
community,  no  longer  a  province,  not  yet  a  state,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  violence  as  primitive  as  any  other  primitive 
characteristic  of  this  sturdy  race.  The  provincial  assem- 
bly had  given  place  to  the  Exeter  convention,  political  con- 
vention if  you  please,  not  ecclesiastical,  July  14,  1774,  but 
the  full  force  of  the  idea  of  representative  government  that 
should  really  govern  was  not  yet  comprehended. 

In  November,  1775,  tne  political  convention  had  reached 
the  limit  of  its  time  without  having  evolved  any  permanent 
form  of  state  organization  and  in  the  child-like  spirit  no- 
ticed above  applied  to  the  Continental  congress  for  advice 
respecting  some  mode  of  government  for  the  future.  In 
answer,  the  congress  displayed  a  fine  faith  in  the  theory 
of  government  under  which  it  held  its  power,  as  yet,  in 
effect,  by  courtesy  only.  The  congress  advised  them  "to 
call  a  full  and  free  representation  of  the  people;  that  these 
representatives,  if  they  should  think  it  necessary,  might 
establish  such  a  form  as  in  their  judgment  would  best  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  most  effectively 
tend  to  secure  peace  and  good  order  in  the  province  during 
the  continuance  of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies."  Those  last  words  have  an  almost  tragical 
significance  as  showing  the  utter  abolition  of  everything 
that  could  be  called  fundamental  law.  The  Revolution 
proceeded  and  independence  followed  and  New  Hampshire 
stood  as  other  whilom  colonies  stood,  alone.  And  it  was 
as  difficult  for  the  various  towns  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mer- 
rimack and  the  Connecticut  to  settle  with  themselves 
whether  they  wanted  to  go  with  New  Hampshire.  New 
York,  or  Vermont  or  to  form  a  new  aggregation  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut  as  it  was  for  the  churches  to  dis- 
cover where  their  allegiance  belonged,  or  for  us  to  follow 
the  mazes  of  the  questions  and  problems,  legal,  social, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical,  that  waited  for  solution. 

The  towns  on  the  Connecticut  in  1782  wavered  in  their 
allegiance  between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  and  but 
for  the  interference  of  the  federal  authority  there  would 
have  been  bloodshed,  as  the  two  states  had  commissioned 
general  officers  to  organize  the  militia  for  war.  Elisha 
Payne  represented  the  town  of  Lebanon  at  a  session  of  tin- 
Vermont  legislature  held  in  Charlestown  in  17S1  and  was 
chosen  lieutenant-governor  of  Vermont  by  that  body.  In 
that  legislature  57  towns  west  of  the  Connecticut  and  45 
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towns  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  were  represented.  It 
in  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  that  the  church  in  Clare- 
iTVont,  organized  1771,  and  the  church  in  Cornish,  organ- 
ized 1793,  joined  in  a  convention  with  churches  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Vermont  and  participated  in  a  vote  author- 
izing them  to  confer  with  the  New  Hampshire  convention 
in  1802  on  such  measures  as  might  probably  tend  "to  unite 
all  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in  the  two  states 
in  one  diocese. 

This  having  been  duly  considered,  it  was  "Resolved,  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  they  are  not  author- 
ized by  their  respective  churches  to  act  upon  the  above 
business."  In  1804  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  general  con- 
ventions asking  for  the  rescinding  of  a  dispensation  grant- 
ed to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber  to  form  a  diocese  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut  and  in  1808  it  was  found  necessary 
to  repeat  the  same  with  urgency. 

I  cite  these  cases  to  show  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country  and  from  the  want  of 
.  that  constitutional  establishment  of  things  which  did  finally 
come  to  pass. 

There  were  difficulties  also  arising  from  much  confusion 
in  matters  pertaining  to  religion.  In  point  of  fact,  New 
Hampshire  was  settled  originally  by  churchmen,  who  took 
their  religion  for  granted,  but  did  not  make  it  an  issue  as 
was  the  case  with  Plymouth  and  Salem.  The  burning  of 
Queen's  chapel  in  1806  seemed  to  mark  an  epoch,  the 
ciose  of  the  old  history;  and  the  building  of  St.  John's 
church  in  1807  gave  emphasis  to  the  epoch,  as  being  also 
the  beginning  of  the  new. 

•  The  only  way  in  which  churchmen  were  making  history 
was  in  quietly  attending  to  their  own  affairs,  too  quietly  in- 
deed; for  they  were  neglecting  very  important  business  of 
the  church,  as  the  melancholy  story  of  the  treatment  of  the 
rights  of  the  church  in  the  glebe  lands  will  sufficiently 
testify.  The  curious  stolidity  of  the  Church  of  England 
-man  of  that  period  as  emphasized  for  us  was  probably  in- 
tensified then  by  the  unbridled  license  of  religious  thought 
and  movement  among  the  Christians  of  all  names  and  of 
no  names,  who  found  themselves  set  free  from  conditions 
of  restraint  and  even  of  reverence.  The  fact  that  the 
Congregational  body  was  to  a  very  efficient  extent  recog- 
nized as  "by  law  established"  did  not  prevail  against  the 
feeling,  more  independent  than  the  "Independents"  them- 
selves, that  in  religions  matters  every  man  had  a  right  to 
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be  a  law  unto  himself.  In  fact  its  effect  was  to  irritate 
and  challenge  men  into  insurgency. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  ivj 
a  remarkable  movement  of  religious  dissent  from  all 
any  ecclesiastical  settlement  and  the  Rev.  Lucius  Harris  n 
Thayer  says  in  his  address  before  the  General  Associa 
of  the  Congregational  churches  at  Rochester,  May  8,  1901 
"Nowhere  did  this  movement  exhibit  greater  variety  and 
completeness  than  in  New  Hampshire."     New  sects  arose 
and  those  already  in  existence  come  more  to  the  front. 
Randall,  a  Baptist  minister,  became  the  leader  of  a  sect,  a; 
first  called  "Free-willers"  but  subsequently  "Free  Will 
Baptists."     They  were  recognized  as  a  sect  in  1804  and 
became  a  fully  organized  denomination  with  a  general  con- 
ference in  1827. 

Another  sectarian  movement,  though  it  was  begun  in 
Vermont  under  the  name  of  "Republican  Methodists,"'  was 
given  vitality  and  organization  by  the  genius  and  force  of 
the  eccentric  "Elias  Smith"  and  the  sect  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Christian'  denomination.  The  first  "church"  of 
this  denomination  was  organized  in  Portsmouth  in  1803. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  independence  and  private  inter- 
pretation and  every  other  principle  upon  which  the  setting 
up  of  denominations  by  human  leaders  can  be  defended, 
this  organization  as  represented  by  Elias  Smith  is  the  most 
logical  of  the  whole  vast  number. 

The  Congregational  church,  however,  continued  to  be 
"established"  and  to  be  supported  by  a  public  tax  collected 
from  all  citizens  without  respect  to  their  denominational 
connection.  William  Plumer,  elected  governor  in  1S16. 
under  whose  magistracy  the  site  of  the  state  house  at  Con- 
cord was  fixed,  had  tried  in  1791  to  get  a  bill  passed  pro- 
viding for  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  one's  own  conscience,  but  without  success.  It  was 
not  until  1819  that  a  law  was  passed  taking  from  the  towns 
the  power  to  assess  taxes  on  all  to  support  the  ministry  and 
relegating  it  to  the  various  religious  societies.  This  bill, 
known  as  the  "Whipple  bill,"  because  Dr.  Whipple  of 
Wentworth  had  framed  it  and  pushed  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  was  known  also  as  the  "Toleration  act."  Here 
again  I  quote  from  Mr.  Thayer:  "Some  declared  it  to  be 
the  repeal  of  the  Christian  religion;  others  said  that  the 
Bible  is  abolished;  others  that  the  wicked  bear  rule."  The 
truth,  perhaps,  was  that  the  dominant  sect  could  no  longer 
support  their  system  by  extortion  and  oppression,  that  all 
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is  were  upon  a  level,  so  that  it  was  not  religion  that 
i«  abolished  but  the  power  of  the  Congregational  order. 
5  xtortion  and  oppression"  seem  to  be  strong 
,  .rtls  but  Barstow,  in  his  ''History  of  New  Hampshire/' 
»,  Us  of  a  case  in  which  the  cow  of  a  poor  laborer  was  sold 
■.I  vendue  in  default  of  payment  of  church  taxes;  nor  was 
■  .  usehold  furniture  or  even  dishes  exempt. 

At  one  period  of  the  progress  of  toleration  it  was  neces- 
^irv  for  one  who  wished  to  be  exempted  from  the  town  tax 
in  behalf  of  the  standing  order  to  certify  under  oath  before 
ihe  town  clerk  that  he  was  attached  and  contributing  to 
»ome  recognized  body  of  Christians.  I  was  once  assured 
by  a  very  *  distinguished  Xew  Hampshire  statesman  that 
on  the  clerk's  book  of  a  certain  town  it  is  recorded  of  an 
applicant  for  such  exemption  that  he  made  affidavit  that 
he  had  "quit  the  Christian  religion  and  joined  the  Episco- 
pal church."     I  have  never  verified  the  statement. 

The  "Toleration  act"  of  1819,  backed  by  strenuous  pub- 
lic opinion,  changed  all  this  and  set  the  people  free  from 
the"  pressure  of  law  and  even  from  the  sanction  of  usage, 
and  the  immediate  effect  seemed  to  be  to  make  men  feel 
that  in  their  new  found  independence  they  were  loosed  as 
well  from  any  possible  allegiance  to  anything  that  stood 
for  the  ancient  faith  and  order. 

In  these  circumstances  it  gives  one  a  certain  thrill  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  to  find  men  standing  by  this 
ancient  faith  and  order  and  in  the  face  of  the  derision  and 
obloquy  which  were  visited  upon  the  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or,  as  it  continued  to  be  called  in 
Portsmouth  to  a  very  recent  date,  "the  English  church," 
taking  measures  for  the  support,  continuance  and  organi- 
zation of  the  "Catholic  church"  of  the  creed  of  their 
fathers. 

In  the  number  of  parishes  and  communicants  that  was 
the  day  of  small  things.  The  first  convention  was  held  at 
Concord  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1802.  I  do  not 
find  any  record  as  to  who  originated  the  movement  or 
called  the  convention. 

There  were  present  three  clergymen  and  six  laymen, 
representing  four  parishes  or,  as  they  were  designated  in 
the  record,  "churches." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  appeared  as  rector  of  St. 
John's  church,  Portsmouth,  and  the  Hon.  James  Sheafe  and 
Nathaniel  Adams,  Esq.,  delegates. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Fowle  appeared  as  rector  of  the 
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church  in  Holderness,  with  the  Hon.  Arthur  Livermon- 
Richard  Shepard,  Esq.,  as  delegates. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  rector  of  the  church  in  Qai 
mont,  appeared  with  no  delegates  accredited. 

Dudley  Chase,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hall  appear 
as  delegates  from  the  church  in  Cornish. 

The  first  business  recorded,  after  organizing  with  t' 
Hon.  Arthur  Livermore    as    chairman    and  Nathani 
Adams,  Esq.,  as  secretary,  was  the  disposition  air 
cited  of  the  proposal  to  erect  a  diocese  of  the  valley  of  th 
Connecticut. 

Then,  after  the  manner  of  their  race,  country  and  era. 
they  drew  up  and  agreed  upon  a  documentary  constitution. 

At  the  second  convention,  Jan.  19,  1803,  there  appeare  . 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Mead,  rector  of  a  church  in  Alstead.  At 
this  convention  there  were  three  important  measures  car- 
ried into  effect:  1st.  The  Hon.  Sanford  Kingsbery,  Itha- 
mar  Chase,  Thomas  Collins  Drew  and  Isaac  Temple,  Esq.. 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
glebe  lands  in  the  county  of  Cheshire  and  to  lease  the 
same  for  such  rents  and  for  such  term  of  time  as  they  may 
think  proper,  not  exceeding  ten  years.  Phinehas  Walter. 
Esq.,  Richard  Shepard,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Peabody 
Webster  were  appointed  a  committee  for  a  like  purpose, 
covering  the  counties  of  Grafton  and  Strafford.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  church  lands  in  New  Hampshire  is  too  large 
and  intricate  for  discussion  here  in  full  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this.  Such  sketch  of  it  and  remarks  upon  it  as  seem 
meet  for  our  purpose  here  to-day  will  have  been  made  by 
my  reverend  brother,  Dr.  Goodridge,  whose  '"Colonial" 
paper  has  the  precedence  of  mine. 

2d.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  Robert  Fowle,  and  Samuel 
Mead,  together  with  the  Hon.  Arthur  Livermore  and 
Nathaniel  Adams,  Esq.,  were  elected  the  first  standing 
committee  of  the  diocese. 

3d.  It  was  voted  that  the  standing  committee  be  desired 
to  give  notice  to  the  several  churches  that  at  the  next  con- 
vention the  question  will  be  considered  whether  an  invi- 
tation shall  be  given  to  the  bishop  of  some  other  diocese 
to  visit  and  perform  the  Episcopal  office  in  this  state. as 
occasion  shall  require. 

The  third  convention  met  at  Concord,  August  3.  1803, 
and  the  question  was  settled  whether  that  body  should 
stand  for  Apostolic  order  or  add  one  to  the  growing  num- 
ber of  sects  claiming  to  be  Christian.      Hither  came  a 
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dd\r-ntc  from  Surry  and  one  from  Hopkinton,  reporting 
yy  gathering  of  a  "society"  in  each  of  those  towns  and  in 
h  case  that  the  society  had  acceded  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Protestant  iipiscopal  church  in  this  state  and 
.  rayed  to  be  received  into  the  convention  and  they  were 
received  accordingly.     And  it  was  voted  to  invite  Bishop 

ass  of  Massachusetts  to  "take  the  churches  of  this  state 
under  his  pastoral  care  and  perform  for  them  such  Episco- 
j  al  acts  as  his  convenience  may  permit  and  the  good  of 
♦lie  church  require." 

Further,  it  was  resolved  "that  any  number  of  Episco- 
palians who  may  be  desirous  to  form  a  church  and  to  be 
received  into  union  with  the  churches  in  this  state  shall 
for  one  year  preceding  their  admission  regularly  assemble 
on  Sundays  and  attend  divine  worship  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinances  according  to  the  liturgy  and  practice 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church." 

Moreover,  it  was  "recommended  to  the  several  churches 
of  this  state  not  having  a  clergyman  settled  with  them  to 
meet  regularly  on  Sundays  and  employ  a  lay  reader." 

Notice,  if  you  please,  the  resolute  self-helpfulness  of  all 
this.  These  people  did  not  wait  to  be  hunted  up  and 
gathered  by  a  missionary.  They  used  their  independence 
in  gathering  together  as  churchmen  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile and  scoffing  generation  and  in  placing  themselves  in 
conformity  with  that  Apostolic  order  which  was  repudiated 
by  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  prayers 
of  the  church  they  would  have  and  such  of  its  offices  as 
they  could  get,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  ministry. 

The  fourth  convention  met  at  Hopkinton  in  August, 
1804,  and  the  standing  committee  reported  the  death  of 
•Bishop  Bass.  Bishop  Bass  was  consecrated  by  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, Bishop  of  London,  in  1797,  as  Bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  extended  over 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  and  that  was  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  community  of  dioceses  afterwards 
effected  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  diocese. 

In  1805  a  church  in  Plainfield  was  received  into  union 
with  the  convention;  and  in  1808  the  final  steps  were  taken 
to  procure  from  the  general  convention  the  dispensation 
under  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  organize  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  valley. 

The  important  measure  before  the  convention  of  1810 
was  the  matter  of  entering  into  the  combination  known  as 
the  "Eastern  diocese."     The  standing  committee  of  the 


diocese  of  Massachusetts  reminded  the  churchmen  of  New- 
Hampshire  that  they  could  not  elect  a  bishop  of  their  own 
under  the  canons  of  the  general  convention  and  invite  I 
them  to  unite  with  Massachusetts  in  the  election  of  a 
bishop.  To  this  reply  was  made  declining  to  unite  in  the 
act  of  election  but  agreeing  to  acquiesce  in  their  choice 
and  to  consider  the  bishop  elected  in  Massachusetts  as 
also  bishop  of  New  Hampshire.  Subsequently,  after 
electing  members  as  deputies  to  the  general  convention, 
it  was  voted  ''that  this  convention  accede  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  Eastern 
diocese  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  states  or 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont, established  the  thirty-first  day  of  May  last.  Voted 
that  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  the  Rev.  Robert  Fowle,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Burroughs,  the  Hon.  James  Sheafe,  Benjamin 
Brierly,  Esq.,  Caleb  Chase,  Esq.,  and  Ezra  Jones,  Esq.,  be 
delegates  to  represent  this  convention  at  the  convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  Eastern  diocese 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Boston,  in  September 
next." 

Another  thing  worthy  of  note  in  the  convention  of  1810 
is  that  it  was  the  first  convention  to  which  report  was  made 
of  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  parishes.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-one  communicants  in  all  were  reported,  amount- 
ing to  about  seven  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  state.  In  1901  the  number  was  reported  as  4,496. 
The  population  is  three  times  as  large  and  something  over. 
The  number  of  communicants  of  the  church  has  increased 
29 J  times. 

People  of  all  names  and  sorts  went  to  church  more  a 
hundred  years  ago  than  they  do  now  and  we  are  apt  to 
grow  pessimistic  about  religious  decadence  in  consequence. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  proportion  between  the  number 
attending  and  the  number  actually  communicants  then  and 
now  tells  with  significant  weight  on  the  other  side.  I  find 
no  tables  of  attendance  in  our  records  but  Mr.  Thayer 
upon  whom  I  have  drawn  before,  shows  how  great  the 
gain  in  church  membership  (in  the  wider  field  covered  by 
all  denominations)  has  been  in  the  century.  As  I  do  not 
know  the  figures  I  am  not  prepared  to  verify  the  estimate, 
but  his  article  is  very  accurate  and  painstaking.  He  states 
that  in  1820  the  ratio  of  church  members  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation was  I  to  19.3.  In  1S90  the  ratio  of  Protestant 
church  membership  alone  to  the  entire  population  was  1  to 
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/.  ;6  and  this  notwithstanding  a  great  migration  of  native 
nock  to  the  West  and  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  ele- 
ment in  the  population  amounting  to  perhaps  33  per  cent. 
uj  the  whole. 

The  presence  and  work  of  the  bishop  now  gave  new  life 
lo  the  little  church  in  New  Hampshire.  The  convention 
of  1812  was  marked  by  the  presence  of  Bishop  Griswold 
•or  the  first  time,  who  preached,  presided,  and  delivered  the 
first  annual  address  to  the  convention  of  this  diocese. 
Devoted,  untiring,  stalwart,  Bishop  Griswold  traveled  over 
his  extended  territory  in  days  when  such  travel  was  diffi- 
cult and  full  of  peril  and  left  his  mark,  drawn  with  vigor- 
ous hand,  upon  the  Eastern  diocese. 

In  1817  appears  for  the  first  time  a  delegation  from  Con- 
cord, where  that  same  year  a  church  with  13  families  and 
10  communicants  was  organized  under  tthe  name  of  St. 
Thomas'  chapel,  electing  the  Rev.  Charles  Burroughs  of 
Portsmouth,  rector,  but  served  at  its  beginning  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Marshall. 

Another  church  was  formed  in  Claremont  in  1819  and 
St.  Peter's,  Drewsville,  reported  for  the  first  time.  These 
organizations,  it  must  be  noted,  were  formed  by  resident 
laymen,  who  secured  priestly  services  when  and  as  they 
could.  They  did  not  wait  to  be  gathered  and  exhorted 
by  such  missionary  as  in  the  providence  of  God  might  dis- 
cover them,  and  they  did  not,  because  there  was  no  priest 
and  no  congregation  of  the  church  among  them,  cast  in 
their  lot  with  any  of  the  new  and  more  popular  and  popu- 
lous sects  about  them. 

In  1822  there  is  report  of  the  organization  of  a  church 
at  Charlestown,  where  there  was  a  small  but  permanent 
fund  existing  for  its  support.  And  from  far-off  Colebrook 
in  Coos  county  comes  report  of  the  holding  of  services 
with  the  help  of  a  lay  reader.  The  record  becomes  a  his- 
tory and  begins  to  pulsate  with  an  earnest  life.  In  1823 
appears  the  first  tabulated  report  of  the  parochial  returns. 
There  is  growing  method  and  more  business-like  care. 

The  convention  meeting  at  Portsmouth,  September  5, 
1827,  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  26th  in  conjunction  with 
the  convention  of  the  Eastern  diocese.  At  that  meeting 
prayers  were  said  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Smith  of 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  afterwards  bishop  of  Kentucky. 
Christ  church,  Hopkinton,  changed  its  name  to  St. 
Andrew's  and  appears  under  that  name  for  the  first  time. 
.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  convention  a  com- 
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munication  was  received  from  the  general  convent:  n 
announcing  a  proposed  revision  of  rubrics  to  provide  for 
shortening  of  the  service.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  Revs.  Charles  Burroughs  and  Moses  .. 
Chase  and  the  Hon.  John  Harris,  who  subsequently  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  defer  their  report  until  the  next  conven- 
tion. 

The  most  suggestive  report  to  this  session  of  1827  was 
that  of  the  organization  in  Portsmouth  of  two  missionary 
societies,  domestic  and  foreign,  auxiliary  to  the  like 
societies  of  the  general  convention.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion for  both  amounted  to  seventy  dollars.  This  is  the 
first  organized  missionary  movement  in  the  diocese. 
Evidently  there  are  new  signs  of  life  and  purpose. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  office  of  a  bishop 
appear  in  the  report  of  a  committee  to  the  convention  of 
1828.  The  committee  had  been  asked  to  assist  in  devising 
means  for  the  more  effectual  support  of  the  Episcopate. 
The  report  declared  that  one  tenth  of  the  rents  arising 
from  the  lands  already  recovered  within  the  old  county  of 
Cheshire  are  truly  and  faithfully  paid  to  the  bishop,  which 
affords  him  a  yearly  income  of  nearly  one  hundred  dollars 
and  is  "as  permanent  as  any  fund  can  possibly  be  rendered." 
They  do  not  say  how  desirable  a  permanent  salary  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year  may  be,  but  they  do  say  that  in 
accordance  with  the  canon  his  expenses  are  paid.  There 
is  something  quaint  and  naive  in  their  remark  that  in  their 
opinion  the  church  ought  to  support  the  Episcopate,  but 
it  ought  to  be  done  by  those  who  have  the  means  and  the 
disposition.  They  do  not  see  their  way  clear  to  recom- 
mend a  general  contribution  for  this  object  in  our  churches 
when  some  are  so  small  and  feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  sup- 
port a  resident  minister.  This  report  was  accepted. 
Verily  this  was  the  day  of  small  things.  There  were  five 
parishes  represented  in  this  convention  by  three  clergymen 
and  five  laymen,  besides  the  secretary. 

But  this  small  body  was  not  afraid  to  hold  and  manfully 
set  forth  its  opinion  even  against  the  vote  of  the  vener- 
able house  of  bishops  itself.  The  committee,  to  which  was 
referred  the  matter  sent  down  from  the  general  conven- 
tion, proposing  a  revision  of  the  pra>  er  book  with  a  view 
to  shortening  the  service,  stood  sturdily  by  the  old  order  of 
things  and  the  convention  promptly  adopted  its  report.  It 
is  too  long  and  argumentative  to  reproduce  here  but  I 
quote  two  forcible  and  characteristic  passages  to  exhibit 
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•he  combination  of  independence  and  conservatism  in  this; 
ic solute  little  convention. 

In  the  first  paragraph  it  is  said:  "The  extracts  submitted 
10  us,  it  appears,  have  emanated  from  the  house  of  bishops. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  ability  and  fidelity,  of  their 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church 
and  of  their  sincere  desire  to  promote  its  welfare.  In 
proposing  the  resolutions  *  *  *  we  are  convinced  that  they 
must  have  considered  such  a  course  as  necessary,  expedi- 
ent to  be  adopted  and  ultimatelv  beneficial.  Our  views, 
however," — and  the  word  "our-  is  italicized, — "our  views, 
however,  differ  essentially  from  those  of  that  enlightened 
and  venerable  body.  We  would  express  that  difference 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  respect,  more  especially  as 
we  are  aware  that  we  also  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the 
house  of  the  clerical  and  lay  delegates."  The  paragraph 
closes  with  the  remark:  "We  should  do  injustice  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  church  should  we  pass  over  in  silence  the 
suggestion  of  measures  that  seem  to  us  an  alarming  inno- 
vation." In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report  on  that  sub- 
ject the  committee  says,  with  the  approval  of  the  conven- 
tion, with  a  certain  fine  sarcasm:  "Already  in  one  com- 
munication from  the  general  convention  we  are  admon- 
ished by  the  force  of  wisdom  and  spiritual  dignity-  and 
authority  to  abridge  the  Psalms  and  the  lessons  of  the 
Bible;  to  alter  the  lessons  for  other  days  except  on  Sun- 
days and  Holy  days,  when  circumstances  shall  render  it 
expedient;  to  admit  a  new  preface  and  a  new  prayer  for 
the  confirmation  service  and  to  alter  a  rubric  in  the  com- 
munion service.  If  one  convention  has  recommended  so- 
many  changes,  what  will  become  of  our  liturgy  in  the 
course  of  a  few  more  conventions  should  this  passion  for 
change  predominate?  Is  not  the  preservation  of  our  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  become  one  of  the  most  momentous 
objects  of  our  concern?" 

It  is  undoubtedly  something  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for 
that  extended  revision  was  not  undertaken  in  the  then 
state  of  liturgical  learning. 

Some  of  the  changes  recommended  at  that  time  have 
since  been  made  but  the  Prayer  Book  has  been  safe-guard- 
ed by  the  attitude  and  arguments  of  those  who  have  rever- 
ently resisted  sweeping  innovations. 

The  29th  convention  was  interesting  and  fruitful. 
Among  other  things,  a  committee  reported  a  constitution 
for  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  for  the 
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State  of  New  Hampshire,  auxiliary  to  the  general  soc 
of  the  same  name.  The  proposed  constitution  identified 
with  the  work  of  the  convention  the  proceedings  oi  the 
society  and  required  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  diocese  to 
conform  to  a  common  system.  The  report  was  adopted. 
After  that  for  a  while  the  convention  was  accustomed  to 
adjourn  to  give  the  Sunday  School  Union  an  opportunity 
for  its  annual  meeting.  This  appears  for  the  last  time 
in  the  Journal  of  1834,  then  the  custom  changed  to  a 
report  from  the  Sunday  school  board.  In  1840  a  .Sunday 
school  preacher  was  appointed  but  I  find  no  report  of  the 
delivery  of  such  a  sermon.  The  report  of  the  Sunday 
school  board  appears  for  the  last  time  in  1848.  A  few- 
years  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  to  canvass  the 
parishes  with  regard  to  Sunday  schools  but  its  effort  met 
with  so  little  success  that  the  subject  was  dropped.  It 
is  encouraging  to  know  that-  the  matter  of  Sunday  schools 
will  occupy  at  least  a  few  minutes  of  our  centennial  con- 
vention and  will  be  ably  and  warmly  presented  and  advo- 
cated. 

.  A  minute  was  adopted  at  this  convention  of  1829  in 
memory  of  Nathaniel  Adams,  Esq.  Mr.  Adams  was  a 
member  of  the  first  convention  of  1802  as  a  delegate  from 
Portsmouth.  Thereafter  he  appears  as  senior  trustee  of 
the  S.  P.  G.  land  grants.  He  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
convention  and  served  until  1820  when  Albemarle  Cady, 
Esq.,  of  Concord,  succeeded  him. 

At  that  convention  of  1820  was  enacted  an  odd  and  char- 
acteristic scene,  noble  in  its  dignity,  pathetic  in  its  poverty, 
almost  grotesque  in  its  small  proportions  and  yet  inspiring 
in  its  faith.  A  motion  made  by  the  Rev.  Moses  B.  Chase 
was  adopted  as  follows:  ''Voted  that  the  clergy  of  this  state 
pay  each  his  quota,  being  one  dollar,  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  general  convention  of  1826. 
.agreeably  to  a  vote  of  that  convention  passed  in  1823." 
And  thereupon  Messrs.  Chase,  Ballard  and  Clark  paid  one 
•dollar  each  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs.  To  my  mind 
there  was  genuine  poetry  in  that  very  prosaic  financial 
-operation  of  that  small  band  of  devoted  men. 

In  1830  the  church  in  Somersworth  began  a  varied  and 
interesting  history.  St.  Paul's  church,  Great  Falls,  in  th-at 
town,  under  the  Rev.  Henry  Blackaller,  deacon,  was 
.launched  amid  much  enthusiasm.  There  was  a  special 
committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  application  of  St. 
Paul's  for  admission  "into  a  union  with  the  other  Episco- 
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pal  churches  in  this  state  and  to  a  representation  in  this 
convention."  The  committee  reported  favorably,  basing 
their  report  upon  the  resolution  of  1803,  requiring  a  year  of 
regular  services  and  upon  the  precedents  of  Hopkinton, 
Surry  and  Plainfield.  In  1831  the  church  removed  to 
Salmon  Falls  and  built  a  church  edifice  under  Mr.  Black- 
aller  and  Christ  church,  Salmon  Falls,  took  the  place  of 
St.  Paul's,  Great  Falls,  although  the  latter  made  a  report 
in  1831.  After  many  reverses  the  church  at  Salmon  Falls 
became  moribund  and  remained  in  that  state  many  years. 
In  1884  the  bishop  makes  an  extended  report  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Congregational  society;  negotiations  that 
failed.  But  the  work,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
bishop  and  the  Rev.  Ithasnar  YV.  Beard,  rector  of  St. 
Thomas'  church,  Dover,  had  begun  a  new  existence  and 
was  carried  forward  into  vigorous  life  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Evan  Johnson,  aided  by  his  devout  and  devoted  wife.  The 
old  church  had  fallen  into  decay;  a  new  one  was  built,  a 
handsome  rectory  provided  and  the  dream  of  Father  Black- 
aller  wras  realized. 

I  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  various  and  varied 
experiences  of  the  church  in  New  Hampshire  during  the 
difficult  years  of  the  century.  It  is  an  edifying  example 
because  its  renewed  life  is  so  recent. 

In  1831  the  first  business  before  the  convention  was  the 
primary  movement  towards  the  dissolution  of  the  so  called 
"Eastern  diocese."  The  first  step  was  taken  by  Massachu- 
setts sending  what  the  diplomatists  call  "an  identical  note" 
to  the  dioceses  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Rhode  Island.  This  document  closed  with  the  request 
that  the  several  dioceses  would  "take  such  measures  to 
forward  the  end  desired  *  *  *  as  will  accomplish  it  in  the 
shortest  time  consistent  with  safety,  propriety  and  the  dic- 
tates of  Christian  courtesy  and  duty." 

New  Hampshire  replied  deprecating  the  dissolution  and 
hoping  that  as  long  as  our  present  beloved  prelate  can 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  duties  the  church 
in  Massachusetts  will  not  urge  nor  propose  the  furtherance 
of  their  desire  of  separation."  On  the  second  day  of  April 
the  standing  committee  called  a  special  convention  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  Vermont  for  leave  to  withdraw 
from  the  Eastern  diocese.  Consent  was  given.  Plainly 
the  church  was  growing  and  widening  and  felt  the  need 
of  more  thorough  organization. 

In  all  these  negotiations  the  ingrained  and  inveterate 
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Congregationalism  of  the  very  men  who  were  making  the 
greatest  sacrifices  for  the  church  is  very  noticeable.  *  The 
rights  and  autonomy  of  the  several  "societies"  and 
"churches"  are  not  only  recognized  but  emphasized. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  convention,  June  27,  1832, 
the  standing  committee  submitted  a  report  containing 
among  other  things  its  reasons  for  declining  to  give  con- 
sent to  the  consecration  of  Benjamin  Bosworth  Smith  as 
bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Charles  Petit  Mcllvaine  as  bishop 
of  Ohio.  The  report  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
standing  committees  of  that  day  believed  that  they  had  a 
voice  and  function  in  the  matter. 

The  reasons  given  in  regard  to  Kentucky  were  based 
upon  lack  of  evidence: 

1st.  That  it  was  competent  under  the  canon  of  1808  for 
Kentucky  to  elect  a  bishop. 

2d.  That  Dr.  Smith  had  been  elected  at  all. 

3d.  That  there  was  a  majority  of  presbyters  who  actually 
voted  at  the  pretended  election. 

4th.  That  the  election  was  constitutional. 

5th.  That  it  was  canonical. 

6th.  That  Dr.  Smith  was  apt  and  meet  to  exercise  the 
office  of  a  bishop. 

This  singular  lack  of  evidence  on  these  points  is  so 
thoroughly  provided  against  now  by  legislation  prescribing 
the  form  of  testimonial  that  no  standing  committee  would 
be  likely  to  plead  lack  of  evidence  of  election  in  due  form. 
Evidence  of  being  "apt  and  meet"  might  be  a  matter  ot 
discussion. 

The  objection  to  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Mcllvaine  lay 
in  the  lack  of  precedent  for  the  resignation  of  his  prede- 
cessor or  for  considering  such  resignation  possible.  This 
difficulty  has  also  been  provided  against  by  legislation 
since. 

In  1833  the  matter  of  parochial  reports  began  to  be  urged 
and  studied.  But  with  all  the  urgency  and  study  since  we 
have  n't  yet  developed  an  ideal  parish  report. 

In  1834  the  diocese  began  to  wake  up  to  the  true  object 
of  the  existence  of  church  or  diocese  and  to  making  the 
only  kind  of  history  that  is  of  note  and  character  in  the 
church,  to  wit,  its  missionary  work,  and  in  1837  it  was  deci- 
ded that  the  convention  was  itself  the  proper  missionary 
society  and  the  proper  body  for  the  patronage  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  churches.  Executive 
committees  were  appointed  accordingly. 
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Roth  these  excellent  conclusions  dropped  into  oblivion 
and  desuetude  and  it  was  not  until  1892  that  a  canon  was 
adopted,  declaring  the  convention  itself  to  be  the  proper 
U>ard  of  missions  and  providing  for  sessions  as  such  board 
of  missions,  and  in  1893  l%  held  its  first  session  in  that  char- 
acter. 

If  after  half  a  century  such  a  seed  may  bear  fruit,  why 
may  we  not  hope  that  that  other  great  and  responsible 
work  of  the  church  as  a  missionary  body,  the  Sunday 
schools,  may  yet  again  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  con- 
vention. 

In  1838  Rhode  Island  withdrew  from  the  Eastern  diocese 
and  called  for  a  division  of  the  Episcopal  fund  among  the 
dioceses  formerly  composing  that  province.  The  end  was 
come  and  New  Hampshire  took  the  requisite  step  toward 
the  dissolution  on  its  part,  only  soliciting  the  venerable 
Bishop  Griswold  to  continue  his  oversight  of  the  church  in 
New  Hampshire  and  the  next  yoar  the  final  amendment  of 
the  constitution  completed  the  process. 

In  1841  the  rule  was  adopted  requiring  every  parish  to 
take  a  contribution  for  the  missions  on  Easter  day  and  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  October.  The  next  year  Grace  church, 
Plainfield,  and  St.  Michael's,  Manchester,  were  admitted. 
Grace  church,  Plainfield,  has  disappeared  from  the  regis- 
ter, St.  Michael's,  Manchester,  has  been  merged  or  changed 
into  the  present  parish  of  Grace  church  in  that  city. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1843,  Bishop  Griswold,  after 
a  long  and  monumental  life  as  one  of  those  who  laid  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  the  church  in  this  land,  went 
to  his  rest.  On  the  28th  of  June  the  convention  met  at 
St.  Thomas',  Dover,  and  instructed  the  standing  committee 
to  call  a  special  convention  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
^bishop  for  New  Hampshire  and  of  ascertaining  how  he 
should  be  supported. 

The  special  convention  met  at  St.  Paul's,  Concord, 
October  4. 

The  clergy  entitled  to  a  vote  were  nine,  the  Revs. 
Charles  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  Robert  Fowle,  Moses  B. 
Chase,  Petrus  Stuyvesant  Ten  Broeck,  William  Horton, 
-Calvin  Wolcott,  William  H.  Moore,  Henry  S.  Smith,  Elea- 
zer  A.  Greenleaf.  Parishes  entitled  to  votes:  St.  John's. 
Portsmouth;  St.  Thomas1,  Dover;  Christ  church.  Salmon 
Falls;  St.  Paul's,  Concord;  St.  Andrew's,  Hopkinton;  St. 
"Michael's,  Manchester;  Union,  Claremont;  Trinity,  Clare- 
mont;  St.  Peter's,  Drewsville;  Trinity,  Holderness;  Grace, 
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Plainfield ;  Trinity,  Cornish;  St.  Luke's,  Xorth  Charlestown. 

The  standing  committee  reported  in  favor  of  a  resolution 
that  in  case  a  bishop  should  be  elected  his  salary  should  be 
four  hundred  dollars. 

The  Rev.  Carlton  Chase  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  was  unan- 
imously elected.  He  accepted  the  election  and  as  the  sal- 
ary was  nominal  it  wras  necessary  that  he  should  be  also 
rector  of  a  parish.  St.  Paul's,  Concord,  was  considered,  as 
having  subscribed  liberally  and  being  central  in  situation. 
But  "other  and  imperious  reasons"  afterwards  led  the 
standing  committee  to  advise  him  to  choose  Claremont, 
and  he  accordingly  became  the  rector  of  Trinty  church, 
Claremont  village.  They  also  reported  the  beginning  of 
a  movement  towards  the  creation  of  an  Episcopal  fund. 

The  fiftieth  convention  was  held  in  St.  Michael's,  Man- 
chester, May  29,  1850.  There  were  present  of  the  clergy,, 
Bishop  Chase,  Dr.  Charles  Burroughs,  who  had  been  rec- 
tor of  St.  John's,  Portsmouth,  forty  years,  N.  E.  Marble 
of  St.  Paul's,  Concord;  Henry  S.  Smith  of  Union  church, 
Claremont;  Thomas  G.  Salter,  St.  Thomas',  Dover;  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Sprague  of  St.  Peter's,  Drewsville;  John  Kelley 
of  St.  Michael's,  Manchester;  Henry  S.  Low,  deacon.  St. 
Andrew's,  Hopkinton ;  seven  clergymen.  Of  the  laity,  Coh 
J.  W.  Pierce,  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  Dr.  Charles  Chase,  St. 
John's,  Portsmouth;  Isaac  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Philander  C. 
Freeman,  Esq.,  Trinity,  Claremont;  James  Galloway,  E. 
Symmes,  Esq.,  John  Whipple,  Esq.,  St.  Paul's,  Concord;  O. 
W.  Bailey,  T.  W.  Little,  Levi  Randall,  St.  Michael's,  Man- 
chester; L.  A.  Grannis.  D.  Rice,  S.  C.  Grannis,  Union 
church,  Claremont;  William  S.  Gookin,  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Woodman,  St.  Thomas',  Dover;  Daniel  Chase,  Esq.,  Sam- 
uel R.  Adams,  Samuel  R.  Chase,  Esq.,  St.  Andrew's,  Hop- 
kinton; 13  laymen;  N.  B.  Baker,  secretary. 

Bishop  Carlton  Chase  was  consecrated  at  Philadelphia 
by  Bishops  Philander  Chase  of  Illinois,  presiding  bishop, 
Brownell  of  Connecticut,  Onderdonk  of  Pennsylvania,  Ives 
of  North  Carolina  and  Smith  of  Kentucky. 

Bishop  Chase  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  missions  and 
they  formed  the  staple  of  his  addresses  and  efforts.  In 
1846  he  recommends  a  mission  at  Hanover,  also  a  general 
missionary.  It  is  passing  strange  that  although  the  first 
bishop  56  years  ago  urged  provision  for  a  general  mission- 
ary, the  modest  endowment  necessary  for  the  support  of 
sucH  a  missionary  has  never  been  secured. 

The  church  began  this  year  at  Nashua  and,  in  a  small 
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way,  at  Keene.  And  under  the  general  law  the  trustees 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  were  incorporated. 

Bishop  Chase  recommended  that  settled  ministers  should 
cover  missionary  territory  and  distribute  prayer  books 
and  tracts.  In  fact,  a  study  of  Bishop  Chase's'  addresses 
will  show  that  there  are  very  few  practical  measures  that 
have  been  used  or  suggested  in  the  diocese  which  were  not 
at  some  time  and  in  some  way  or  form  recommended  by 
him. 

The  idea  of  the  convention  as  a  board  of  missions  had 
been  lost  and  in  1847  a  canon  is  proposed,  creating  a  board 
of  missions  as  a  separate  organization. 

In  1849  there  is  a  wise  and  thoughtful  charge  in  the 
bishop's  address  against  the  custom  of  delivering  funeral 
orations.     Verily  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time. 

Nothing  more  vividly  illustrates  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  church  and  the  country  in  the  fifty  years 
last  past  than  a  few  of  the  statistics  from  the  records  of  the 
church. 

In  1802  there  were  in  convention  three  clergymen,  six 
laymen. 

In  1850  there  were  seven  clergymen,  thirteen  laymen. 

Set  against  this  the  figures  of  another  fifty  years: 

In  1901  there  were  forty-eight  clergymen  and  there  were 

sixty-seven  laymen  entitled  to  seats,  though  all  were  not 

present. 

In  the  first  fifty  years  the  number  of  clergymen  increased 
from  three  to  seven;  in  the  second  from  seven  to  forty- 
eight;  of  laymen,  the  first  fifty  years  from  six  to  thirteen, 
the  second  fifty  years  from  thirteen  to  sixty-seven. 

In  1810  there  were  communicants,  151. 

In  1850  there  were  communicants,  552;  increase,  401. 

In  1901  there  were  communicants,  4,496;  increase,  3,944- 

Another  feature  of  the  case,  showing  the  different  state 
of  things  in  the  latter  half  century  and  the  freer  develop- 
ment, will  be  found  in  the  missionary  offerings. 

The  report  to  the  fiftieth  convention  exhibited  contribu- 
tions as  follows  for  missionary  purposes: 

Diocesan,  $78.78  as  against  $2,039.57  in  1901. 

Domestic.  $123.39  as  against  $1,419.61  in  1901. 

Foreign,  $42.40  as  against  $923.15  in  1901. 

Other  contributions,  $1,865.61  as  against  $62,835.04  In 
1901. 

The  fact  that  the„church  ought  to  do  more  was  probably 
as  real  then  as  now  and  as  real  now  as  then,  but  these 
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figures  show  how  the  possibilities  have  improved  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  they  show  also  a  quickening  of 
the  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people. 

The  new  half  century  begins  with  many  signs  of  growth 
and  vigor.  There  is  a  beginning  made  at  Hanover,  in 
Cheshire  county  and  in  the  White  mountains  and  in  1852 
the  bishop  is  authorized  to  employ  a  general  itinerant  mis- 
sionary and  the  trustees  of  the  diocese  are  put  upon  a  bel- 
ter legal  basis. 

The  great  event  of  1854  was  the  appropriation  by  Dr. 
Shattuck  of  his  beautiful  estate,  two  miles  west  of  Main 
street,  Concord,  for  the  founding  of  a  "School  of  Religion 
and  Learning  for  the  Church,"  as  the  bishop  states  it  in  his 
report. 

In  September,  1855,  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Coit  was  installed 
as  rector  of  the  new  institution.  Forty-seven  years  have 
passed  since  that  and  to-day  the  fruit  of  the  munificence  of 
Dr.  Shattuck  and  the  genius  and  devotion  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Coit  appear  in  the  monumental  success  of  St.  Paul's  school 

The  convention  of  1855  makes  record  under  the  head  of 
"Bishop's  Fundv  in  the  words,  "There  does  not  appear  to 
"be  any  fund." 

It  was  not  until  1871  that  steps  were  taken  to  promote 
and  secure  an  endowment  of  that  nature. 

At  this  convention  a  code  of  canons  was  adopted  and 
among  them  was  one  which  went  a  long  way  towards  the 
recognition  of  the  convention  as  the  board  of  missions.  It 
included  all  the  clergy  and  one  delegate  from  each  parish, 
.""provided  that  the  parishes  to  which  the  said  clergymen 
and  laymen  belong  contribute  annually  to  diocesan  mis- 
sions." 

The  history  at  this  point  has  got  beyond  the  era  of 
foundations  and  it  would  try  your  patience  to  record  and 
report  each  new  beginning.  But  that  would  be  a  volume  of 
vivid  interest  which  should  record  the  struggles  of  each  new 
enterprise  and  write  the  names  of  the  brave  men  and  true 
by  whose  industry  and  sacrifices  the  work  has  been  contin- 
ued and  extended  and  beginnings  made  and  enterprises 
carried  forward  in  Keene,  Nashua,  Exeter,  Lancaster,  San- 
bornton  Bridge,  Epping,  YValpole.  Pittsfield,  Charlestown, 
Haverhill,  Littleton,  North  Conway,  Wakefield.  Goffstown. 
Dunbarton,  Laconia.  It  is  of  interest  to  find  a  parish  of 
Christ  church.  Laconia,  admitted  into  union  with  the  con- 
vention at  a  comparatively  early  date. 

In  1857  Mr.  Horace  Ames  Brown  was  chosen  secretary 
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tf  the  convention  and  has  served  continuously  and  with 
extinction  forty-five  years.  That  same  year  the  bishop 
reports  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs  from  the 
rectorship  of  St.  John's,  Portsmouth,  after  a  service  of 
forty-eight  years.  Verily  the  church  in  New  Hampshire 
appreciates  the  quality  of  her  servants. 

In  1858  the  Rev.  James  H.  Eames  came  to  St.  Paul's 
church,  Concord-  It  seems  to  me  that  his  coming  is  an  his- 
toric event,  as  for  the  next  twenty  years  he  was  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  diocesan  life  and  its  missionary 
work.  At  the  end  of  that  score  of  years  the  testimony  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  as  he  tells  of  the  lamented  death 
of  this  energetic  pioneer,  is  as  follows:  "It  is  without  doubt 
strictly  true  that  there  is  not  one  mission  or  young  parish 
in  the  diocese,  near  or  furthest,  which  has  not  experienced 
the  benefit  of  his  personal  presence  and  help  and  of  his 
cheering  words." 

This  year,  1858,  Bishop  Chase  returns  to  the  subject  of 
his  measure,  faithfully  set  forth  and  urged  upon  the  dio- 
cese, of  organizing  the  missionary  work  of  the  diocese 
under  the  ministry  of  the  settled  pastors  of  congregations. 
Such  organization  seems  in  fair  Way  of  being  successfully 
accomplished  now  nearly  forty-five  years  after. 

Mr.  Simeon  Ide,  whose  devotion  to  the  church  and  the 
diocese  is  still  a  fragrant  memory,  proposed  in  modified 
form  the  method  of  apportionment.  On  his  motion  it  was 
"Resolved,  that  the  several  parishes  of  this  diocese  be 
requested  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  the  sum  of  fifty  cents 
for  each  communicant  therein,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
bishop  on  or  before  the  first  of  July  next  (this  was  May  26), 
to  be  expended  by  him  towards  the  support  of  an  itinerant 
missionary  in  the  diocese."  And  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  apportionment  was  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
minimum,  it  was  "Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  convention, 
that  the  laymen  of  our  communion,  having  at  heart  the 
well  being  and  prosperity  of  the  church,  can  in  no  other 
way  so  directly  promote  the  same  as  by  contributing  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  fund  proposed  to  be  raised  as 
above.''    That  was  certainly  a  very  broad  hint! 

The  bishop,  warming  up  to  the  subject,  recommended  to 
the  parsons  and  parishes  that  the  parsons  take  their  vaca- 
tions in  the  shape  of  missionary  tramps.  And  that  recom- 
mendation has  not  been  lost  upon  the  parsons  of  the  church 
in  New  Hampshire. 

The  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  afterwards  historiog- 
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rapher  of  the  church  and  later  bishop  of  Iowa,  was  prie  • 
charge  of  the  mission  at  Nashua.    In  i860  he  moved  til 
a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  report  upon 
expediency  of  printing  the  journals  of  the  early  cpm 
tions  from  1802  to  1828  inclusive,  never  before  publisl 
The  motion  passed  and  Mr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Hubbard  \\  r 
appointed.    But  nothing  was  done  about  it  until  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lucius  Waterman  in  1883,  at  his  own  expense,  prim 
all  the  unpublished  journals  up  to  1844  inclusive,  am 
generous  and  timely  deed  for  which  the  Reverend  Doc:  r 
is  entitled  to  our  lasting  gratitude. 

In  1861  two  names  appear  upon  the  record,  men  v 
had  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  diocese,  the  Rev. 
Marcellus  A.  Herrick,  rector  of  the  church  at  Sanbor::; 
Bridge,  now  Tilton,  and  William  L.  Foster,  afterwards  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  elected  secretary  0: 
the  standing  committee,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
lamented  death  in  1896,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years. 

In  1863  the  bishop  reports  the  consecration  of  St.  Luke's 
church,  Nashua,  and  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Banks,  rector,  gave  no- 
tice that  no  further  missionary  aid  would  be  solicited.  But 
Mr.  Banks  was  called  away  and  after  many  vicissitudes  the 
parish  of  St.  Luke's  church  was  dissolved,  the  edifice  dis- 
posed of  and  the  church  in  Nashua  began  again  the 
struggle  which  has  since  been  crowned  with  distinguish^: 
prosperity  and  success.  It  is  quite  worth  while  to  quote 
some  of  the  words  of  the  bishop  in  his  report  of  that  con- 
secration: "The  first  thing  in  a  parish  is  to  make  sure  of  be- 
ing soundly  constituted  according  to  the  truth,  the  will  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  venerable  usages  of  the 
church.  The  next  thing  is  to  become  as  soon  as  possible 
self-supporting." 

Steps  were  taken  at  this  convention  to  relieve  the  bishop 
of  the  care  of  a  parish  and  still  the  amount  raised  for  his 
salary  was  less  than  a  thousand  dollars.  This  year  also 
the  bishop  makes  the  first  report  of  the  services  of  clergy- 
men spending  their  summer  vacations  in  New  Hampshire, 
services  which  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  and  fruit- 
fulness  ever  since. 

In  1865  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  secretary  be  paid.  I  consider  this  worth 
noting  because  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  in  a  ser- 
vice of  forty-five  years  the  Hon.  Horace  A.  Brown  has 
drawn  upon  the  treasurv  for  such  expenses  just  S6.OO. 

In   1886  the  Rev.   Dr.   Fames  reports   a  missionary 
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Journey  with  services  at  Holderness,  Plymouth,  Laconia. 
'/,..  A  .vcr,  Haverhill,  Littleton  (where  he  thinks  church  ser- 
VjO<  might  be  established),  Bethlehem,  Wakefield  and 
,-v  r:h  Conway.  Parishes  and  missions  have  grown  up  in 
his  footsteps  and  the  strong  impression  which  he  left  and 
ahich  subsequent  events  have  not  erased  point  to  the  won- 
J  rial  good  that  might  come  of  the  work  of  a  like  minded 
/!-,r;crant  missionary. 

In  1867  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the  gathering 
,.f  a  fund  for  aged  and  infirm  clergy  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  clergymen  deceased.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  and 
more's  the  pity,  that  such  a  fund  is  felt  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  alms,  when  generals  of  the  army  and  admirals  of  the 
navy,  as  well  as  less  distinguished  officers,  do  not  consider 
that  their  retiring  pay  is  of  that  nature  at  all.  Help  a  boy 
to  an  education  for  the  ministry  and  he  is  made  to  feel  him- 
self an  object  of  charity.  Support  him  at  West  Point  or 
Annapolis  and  it  is  he  who  is  making  a  sacrifice  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  A  clergyman's  retiring  pension  is  alms, 
a  soldier's  is  a  mark  of  honorable  distinction.  Perhaps 
that  will  be  remedied  some  day. 

Bishop  Carlton  Chase  went  to  his  rest  Jan.  18.  1870.  The 
testimony  borne  by  inevitable  resolutions  to  his  ''many 
personal  excellencies  of  wisdom,  patience,  forbearance, 
dignity,  simplicity  and  goodness"  were  more  than  inevi- 
table and  perfunctory.  They  spoke  the  truth  about  the 
man  and  were  the  true  utterance  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  problems  of  the  Episcopate  in  old,  well-established 
dioceses,  which  are  either  largely  if  not  fully  endowed,  or 
have  much  wealth  and  many  parishes  as  sources  of  income, 
are  so  entirely  different  from  those  that  confronted  Bishop 
Chase  that  there  is  no  adequate  standard  of  comparison. 
In  the  one  there  is  momentum  and  resource,  in  the  other 
inertia  and  destitution.  The  bishop  must  supply  the 
momentum  and  must  be  himself  an  overcoming  force.  He 
must  find  the  resources  of  the  diocese  in  the  awakening 
of  the  consciences  of  the  people  and  that  must  be  a  great 
part  of  his  own  task.  The  missionary  bishop  of  to-day 
has  an  assured  salary,  which,  while  it  will  not  enrich  him, 
lifts  him  out  of  sordid  conditions.  And  he  has  at  his 
back  the  powerful  agencies  of  the  organizations  that  have 
been  called  into  being,  along  with  the  sustaining  and 
enabling  forces  of  an  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  such  as 
marked  the  late  missionary  council  at  Philadelphia. 
Imagine  what  might  have  been  the  course  of  Bishop 
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Chase's  life  and  work  if  such  had  been  the  conditions  sur 
rounding  his  episcopate.     The  background  of  his  portrai: 
brings  out  with  clearness  and  color"  the  greatness  of  ]  . 
spiritual  and  intellectual  stature  and  the  singular  strengt 
and  steadfastness  of  his  character. 

First — He  met  the  bitter  hostility  of  those  whose  feel- 
ings toward  the  church  are  so  graphically  described  by 
writer  in  the  '•American  Church  Review"'  in  these  words: 
"The  church  was  then  and  there  regarded  very  much  as 
the  Jews  under  Nehemiah,  engaged  in  rearing'  again  the 
"broken  walls  and  restoring  the  desolated  sanctuary,  were 
regarded  by  the  Horonites  and  the  Ammonites.  *  *  *  The 
people  of  the  state  generally  had  been  trained  in  extreme 
natred  of  the  Episcopal  church.  *  *  *  They  thought  they 
detected  in  her  the  germs  of  social  domination  and  spirit- 
ual despotism." 

Second — He  met  a  condition  in  which  spiritual  anima- 
tion had  been  smothered  by  a  worldly  greed  fostered  by 
the  very  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  sustain  and 
enable  the  church  in  her  spiritual  work. 

Governor  WentwortlVs  grant  of  three  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  each  of  seventy-six  townships  to  the  S.  P.  G. 
ought  to  have  been  available  to  the  diocese.  A  like  grant 
-of  three  hundred  acres  in  each  township  for  a  glebe  ought 
to  have  provided  reasonably  for  the  earlier  needs  of 
church  life  in  the  parishes  and  missions  made  possible  by 
such  endowment.  But  this  property,  in  the  anarchic 
conditions  following  the  downfall  of  colonial  administra- 
tion, had  been  plundered  by  the  unscrupulous  and  wasted 
by  the  incompetent  to  an  amazing  degree.  Of  what 
remained,  the  three  only  parishes  at  that  time  existing 
divided  the  most  of  it  among  themselves  as  parochial 
endowments.  I  am  not  inclined  to  denounce  that  pro- 
ceeding in  the  unmeasured  terms  which  it  would  be  easy, 
but  I  think  fallacious,  to  quote.  In  the  general 
breaking  up  of  the  old  order  and  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
scienceless looting  of  that  grand  estate,  and  in  the  face 
of  legal  difficulties  which  one  must  read  the  history  of 
A^ermont  and  of  Dartmouth  college  to  understand,  it  may 
well  have  appeared  to  those  parishes,  alone  in  a  wilder-, 
ness,  with  no  prevision  of  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
country,  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  what  could  be 
saved  from  the  wreck  was  to  appropriate  it  to  their  needs. 
The  manner  of  the  transfer  and  the  purpose  manifested  to 
safeguard  other  rights  in  the  endowment  are  illustrated 
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,  the  case  of  St.  John's  church,  Portsmouth.  Mr. 
juries  Carroll  Hall,  in  his  "Historical  Notes  Relating 
ta  St  John's  Church,''  writes  as  follows: 

"These  lands  were  conveyed  by  the  society  in  trust  to 
A  ,;c  persons  for  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  New 
Hampshire*  In  1807  these  trustees  conveyed  to  St. 
john's  church  twenty  of  these  rights  of  land,  one  tenth 
part  of  the  income  thereof  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
0l  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Xew  Hampshire  and  the 
other  nine  tenths  toward  the  support  of  the  rector  of  St. 
John's  church,  with  the  proviso,  as  I  understand,  that  if 
It  any  time  an  Episcopal  church  should  be  established  in 
any  of  these  townships,  then  the  income  from  the  land  in 
that  township  should  be  applied  toward  the  support  of 
that  church."  The  parishioners  of  St.  John's  held  a  meet- 
ing on  Sept.  19,  1807,  and  voted  to  accept  such  deed  with 
the  conditions  named.  "The  land  has  long  since  been 
disposed  of  and  proceeds  invested  in  certain  stocks,  the 
income  of  which  is  applied  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  deed." 

However  these  proceedings  would  appear  in  a  court  of 
equity,  reviewing  the  course  taken  in  all  the  cases,  it  is 
within  reason  and  charity  to  believe  that  that  course 
seemed  to  the  people  engaged  upon  it  the  likeliest  way 
to  make  what  was  left  serve  the  church  in  any  degree. 

From  our  point  of  view  we  can  see  the  error  of  it.  The 
very  parishes  which  should  have  been  active  and  urgent 
in  missionary  enterprises  were  smothered  into  inaction. 
One  writer  says  of  them,  in  bitter  mood:  "It  appeared  to 
be  their  supreme  endeavor  to  make  the  income  of  the 
funds  pay  all  religious  expenses."  Whether  that  cavil 
be  true  or  not,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  diocese  lay 
practically  dormant  for  nearly  half  a  century.  And  the 
awakening  of  its  life  was,  under  God,  largely,  even  mostly 
due  to  the  bishop  who  could  bring  himself  to  sacrifice  his 
position  as  a  beloved  pastor  and  comfortably  provided 
rector  for  a  bishopric  paying  four  hundred  dollars  a  year 
salary,  eked  out  by  the  meagre  stipend  of  the  rector  of 
a  divided  and  struggling  parish. 

It  was  ten  years  "before  the  circulation  from  his  strong- 
heart  had  begun  to  enter  into  the  arteries  of  the  diocese, 
but  in  the  sixteen  years  remaining  the  number  of  clergy- 
men and  parishes  was  a  little  more  than  doubled  and  the 
number  of  communicants  increased  from  572  to  1,173.  a 
little  more  than  double.     The  spell  of  sloth  and  indiffer- 
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ence  was  broken  and  while  the  history  since  has  be< 
record  of  strenuous  endeavor,  of  struggle  and  sav 
and  these  are  indeed  the  only    conditions    of  furth 
development,  it  was  the  strong,' wise  and  patient  work 
Bishop  Chase  that  gave  the  initial  impulse. 

He  left  also  an  enviable  record  in  the  diocese  of  Ken 
York,  where  he  was  called  to  serve  in  the  time  of  tl 
troubles  incident  to  the  suspension  of  its  bishop. 
^  Bishop  Chase  was  not  a  genius  but  he  had  great  abili- 
ties of  the  plainer  and  certainly  of  a  greatly  useful  sort. 
He  was  not  brilliant  but  studious,  exact  and  reliable.  I 
quote  from  a  memorial  biography:  ''His  personal  appear- 
ance was  most  striking.     He  had  a  handsome,  manlv 
figure,  slightly  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  well  propor- 
tioned; with  a  head  and  face  finely  shaped.     His  bear;- 
was  dignified  and  his  manner,  especially  when  perfon 
ing  the  public  duties  of  his  office,  exceedingly  impressive. 
His  countenance  was  indicative  of  intellectual  strength 
and  of  a  character  self-contained  and  well  poised.  Few 
saw  him  without  receiving  an  impression  which  they  never 
forgot." 

The  diocese  now  girded  itself  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions. Convention  met  at  Dover,  May  25.  1870,  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Eames  in  the  chair.  It  begun  by  placing  itself 
under  the  Episcopal  charge  and  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Maine,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Adams  Xeely. 

Of  the  eighteen  clerical  members  of  that  convention 
nine  have  gone  to  their  rest.  Drs.  Renouf  and  Joseph 
H.  Coit  are  still  members  of  the  diocese,  but  not  one 
priest  of  that  convention  is  to-day  in  charge  of  a  parish 
in  the  diocese.  Of  the  lay  members,  a  majority  have 
laid  down  the  burdens  of  this  life  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  veteran  secretary,  the  Hon.  Horace  A.  Brown,  not 
one  was  a  member  of  the  last  convention,  that  of  190 1. 
One  of  them,  Abiel  Leonard,  is  to-day  the  bishop  of  Utah, 
and  one,  Albert  R.  Hatch,  has  in  his  son  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor and  representative. 

On  the  seventh  ballot  the  Rev.  William  Woodruff  Niles, 
professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  Trinity 
college,  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  elected  bishop. 

The  new  bishop  met  the  convention  for  the  first  time, 
May  31,  1871.     In  his  salutatory  address  we  find  the  cle-. 
ments  of  hope  and  discouragement  mingled  in  the  way 
that    characterizes    the    whole    of    our    history.  He 
announces  that  the  parochial  organization  of  St.  Luke's 
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irch,  Nashua,  had  been  abandoned  and  the  work  of  the 
rch  at  that  point  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  to 
conducted  as  a  mission  and  not  as  a  parish.  At  the 
^mc  time  he  reports  the  auspicious  beginning  of  an  effort 
to  build  a  good  stone  church  at  Hanover,  also  the  making 
,,vcr  to  the  bishop  by  Dr.  Coit  of  the  property  of  the 
Orphans'  home  near  St.  Paul's  school.  This  work/  mod- 
«  sily  begun  with  Dr.  Coit  as  its  promoter  and  Miss  Sarah 
t.  Carter  as  its  first  matron  is  in  itself  a  monument  to 
loth  those  servants  of  Him  who  took  little  children  in 
his  arms  and  blessed  them.  With  its  good  work  is 
.issociated  the  names  of  many  benefactors,  of  whom  the 
largest  individual  giver  of  financial  aid  was  the  late  Hon. 
john  H.  Pearson  of  Concord. 

The  bishop  enlarges  upon  the  missionary  aspect  of  the 
work  in  New  Hampshire,  the  feature  that  most  impresses 
the  new  bishop,  as  it  had  been  the  great  concern  of  his  pre- 
decessor. He  also  called  attention  to  a  subject,  since 
brought  out  and  emphasized  by  Governor  Rollins,  viz.,  the 
kick  of  religious  life  and  atmosphere  in  rural  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

A  point  in  the  history  of  the  diocese  was  made  when  a 
committee  of  laymen  was  appointed  to  report  as  soon  as 
practicable  on  the  best  means  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  episcopate.  The  committee  consisted  of  Wil- 
liam P.  Wheeler,  George  Olcott,  William  L.  Foster, 
George  L.  Balcom,  H.  B.  Tibbetts,  William  H.  Duncan 
and  John  L.  Farwell.  They  reported  in  favor  of  appoint- 
ing a  permanent  committee,  which  was  done,  and  they  were 
clothed  with  the  necessary  powers.  This  committee  com- 
prised: Tohn  L.  Farwell,  George  Olcott,  Edward  A. 
Abbott,  Charles  A.  Tufts,  Joshua  W.  Pierce,  William  P. 
Wheeler  and  W'illiam  L.  Foster. 

In  1874  the  first  report  of  the  permanent  committee  on 
the  endowment  of  the  Episcopal  fund  was  presented.  The 
feature  of  the  report  was  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Farwell  that  each  parish  contributing  to  the  fund  _  be 
credited  with  interest,  according  to  its  proportion, 
towards  the  parochial  assessment.  This  was  agreed  to 
and  this  continued  to  be  the  method  until  disaster  over- 
took the  fund.  It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Farwell  to  record 
his  insistent  claim  that  he  contributed  more  money 
towards  the  fund  than  it  has  ever  lost  through  him.  and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  midst  of  his  financial 
disasters  he  ever  profited  by  this  fund. 
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In  1875  the  Rev-  James  B.  Goodrich  goes  as  pioneer 
missionary  to  Lancaster  and  Littleton.     And  this  ye 
canon  was  introduced  requiring  collections  for  miss 
in  the  parishes  of  the  diocese  at  Easter  and  in  October, 
in  accordance  with  an  extra  canonical  rule  adopted  in 
1841,  and  on  Whitsun  day  for  the  aged  and  infirm  clei 
fund. 

In  1876  occurred  the  lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Herrick  of  Tilton,  whose  life  is  a  part  of  the  mosaic  of 
this  history.  "The  workers  fail,  the  leaders  of  men  go 
down  as  the  great  campaign  goes  on,  but  the  line  close* 
up  and  moves  on.  The  warrior  goes  to  his  rest  but  it  is 
only  when  his  part  is  done.  There  is  no  discharge  in 
this  war." 

The  year  1876  was  also  marked  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Christian  education  bringing  in  a  report  on 
the  subject  of  creating  a  diocesan  school  for  boys  and  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  report  a  plan  for  it  the  next 
year. 

From  this  beginning  has  grown  the  institution  at  Hol- 
derness,  becoming  every  year  stronger  and  of  greater  use- 
fulness. In  1882  Mr.  Edward  L.  Knowlton,  in  addition 
to  a  five  thousand  dollars  endowment  of  a  scholarship,  left 
in  his  will  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  become  available 
towards  the  endowment  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  the 
lives  of  individuals  named.  In  1899  this  fund,  amounting 
to  about  ninety  thousand  dollars,  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  trustees,  making  a  strong  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  the  needed  endowment  of  the  school. 

In  1882  the  committee  on  Christian  education  reported 
the  success  of  the  school  for  boys  and  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  a  church  school  for  girls.  A  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  in  i883-'84  was  continued,  with 
power  to  act  at  discretion.  In  1885  the  business  had  so 
far  advanced  that  a  corporation  was  formed  and  reported 
to  the  convention.  This  corporation  reported  a  gift  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  from  Mrs.  A.  B.  Br.  Tilton  of  Tilton 
in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Abigail  Evelyn  Tilton,  and 
the  choice  of  a  site  in  the  city  of  Concord.  This  school 
also  has  been  a  success.  Though  not  as  yet  endowed  or 
otherwise  financially  strongly  settled,  it  has  made  and  is 
making  a  record  of  usefulness  most  honorable  to  the 
school  and  to  the  diocese. 

In  this  year  of  1879  there  appears  in  the  Journal  a  min- 
ute on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  G.  Hubbard,  one 
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A  :he  great  makers  of  the  diocese.     Under  his  leadership 

tjtc  old  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Manchester,  gave  place 
i  the  later  structure  of  stone  known  to  us  in  its  simple 

fcauty  as  Grace  church.  His  counsel  and  his  efforts  had 
uch  to  do  with  giving  the  diocese  its  form  and  frame  and 
s  life,  freely  given  in  its  stalwart  service,  is  embedded  in 

its  history. 

In  1879  Mrs.  Lucia  A.  Rand  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
i^ade  a  gift  to  the  church  in  Xashua  of  a  handsome  church 
edifice  of  stone  and  the  parish  of  the  Good  Shepherd  takes 
its  place  among  the  best  equipped  parishes  of  the  diocese. 

This  year  of  1879  is  marked  also  by  the  beginning  of 
organized  work  on  the  part  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to 
the  board  of  missions  in  the  diocese,  with  Miss  Marv  P. 
Hell  of  Exeter  secretary  and  executive.  The  diocese  is 
feeling  the  thrill  of  the  great  awakening  of  the  mission- 
ary spirit  in  the  church  in  the  United  States  and  taking 
its  place  in  the  column. 

This  same  year  the  bequest  of  Mr.  George  M.  Marsh  of 
Portsmouth  provided  for  the  building  of  the  important 
and  beautiful  edifice  of  Christ  church,  Portsmouth. 
Churches  for  summer  congregations  were  completed  at 
Bethlehem  and  Rye. 

The  year  1882  was  marked  by  the  burning  of  Holderness 
school.  Out  of  that  calamity  grew  so  much  of  good  that 
a  better  building,  better  equipped,  took  the  place  of  the 
venerable  Livermore  mansion  and  the  school  entered 
upon  a  new  era. 

In  1878  the  Rev.  W.  B.  T.  Smith  went  to  Woodsville  as 
a  pioneer  priest  and  missionary  and  this  year  of  18S2  the 
bishop  reports  the  consecration  of  a  church  there,  costing 
five  thousand  dollars. 

In  1885  the  bishop  reports  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars 
towards  an  Episcopal  residence. 

In  1888  the  diocesan  paper,  "The  Fly-Leaf"  begun  its 
useful  career. 

In  1858  Mr.  Simeon  Ide  had  introduced  a  resolution 
that  the  parishes  be  assessed  fifty  cents  per  communicant 
for  the  support  of  a  general  missionary.  In  this  year 
1885,  although  that  resolution  was  never  put  into  opera- 
tion, it  became  possible  to  appoint  a  general  missionary 
and  the  Rev.  William  Llyod  Himes  entered  upon  that  m<  >St 
important  and  desirable  work,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his 
labors  appeared  in  the  awakened  lite  in  the  moribund 
parishes  of  the  diocese.  His  labors  at  Berlin  were 
crowned  by  the  building  of  a  church  in  1889. 
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And  in  this  year  of  1889  the  convention  resolved  1 
secure  the  building-  of  an  Episcopal  residence.     The  k 
William  H.JMoreland,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Go 
Shepherd,  Nashua,  now  missionary  bishop  of  Sacrament 
was  appointed  financial  secretary  and  agent,  and  in  i>  , 
the  committee  reported  having  S48.721.57  in  subscripti 
and  receipts  from  all  sources,  most  of  it  coming  throuj; 
the  work  of  Mr*  Moreland  in  visiting  almost  every  parish 
and  mission  and  well  nigh  every  person  in  them, 
immediate  steps  were  taken  for  the  building  of  the  house 

In  1892,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chronicle,  a  canon 
was  enacted  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  1S37. 
declaring  the  convention  itself  to  be  the  proper  board  oi 
missions  and,  a  great  step  forward,  declaring  missions  to 
be  the  great  call  and  duty  of  the  church.  In  1893  the 
convention  sat  for  the  first  time  ''as  the  board  of  missions." 
in  accordance  with  that  declaration  made  56  years  before. 

In  1894  there  was  trouble  with  the  Episcopal  fund. 
Disaster  came  in  1896  suddenly  and  with  crushing  effect. 
But  the  convention  girded  itself  to  a  new  struggle.  What 
I  may  call  a  salvage  committee  was  appointed  by  the  trus- 
tees and  in  190 1  the  report  was  made  that  out  of  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  S53.000,  as  the  fund  stood 
at  its  best,  there  seemed  to  be  in  sight  as  reasonably  secure 
something  over  $30,300,  which  is  certainly  far  enough 
from  financial  ruin. 

The  wisdom  of  the  plan  by  which  the  endowment  of  the 
Episcopal  fund  had  been  credited  to  the  parishes  and  the 
proportion  of  each  paid  in  the  form  of  an  assessment  to 
be  met  in  each  case  from  its  credit  in  the  fund,  was  now 
apparent.  The  machinery  of  finance  committee  and 
assessment  remained  intact  and  with  a  slight  hiatus,  cov- 
ered by  a  loan,  the  form  of  gathering  was  such  that  the 
same  assessments,  laid  in  the  same  way,  simply  had  to  be 
met  without  the  assistance  of  the  fund.  To  the  strain  of 
the  loss  was  not  added  the  additional  strain  of  novelty  of 
method  and  the  diocese  responded  nobly  to  the  call. 

The  year  1895  was  made  sadly  memorable  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Coit,  by  whose  genius,  energy 
and  self-sacrifice  the  munificent  gift  of  Dr.  Shattuck  in  the 
founding  of  St.  Paul's  school  had  been  developed  into 
monumental  greatness  in  numbers,  equipment  and  influ- 
ence. 

The  great  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Adams  Coit  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  history,  not  only  of  the  diocese  of  Xew  Hamp- 
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,  :ro  but  as  well  of  the  church  in  the  United  States  and  of 
education  in  the  civilized  world. 
In  1895  was  begun  the  movement,  dear  to  the  heart 
Bishop  Chase,  of  the  systematic  distribution  of  the 
i  'raver  Book  through  the  townships  destitute  of  the  ser- 
v ice  and  supervision  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in  those 
therein  the  church  has  a  settlement.  The  report  of  the 
committee  charged  with  that  work  and  the  house  to  house 
canvass  of  the  towns,  made  in  1899,  has  some  interesting 
figures.  That  report  states  that  of  240  towns  in  the  state 
37  have  permanent  services  of  the  church;  14  have  regular 
summer  services;  14  have  been  canvassed  from  house  to 
house  with  varying  but  always  interesting  results:  leaving 
147  towns  untouched  by  the  services  of  the  mother  church 
of  English-speaking  people. 

This,  standing  all  alone  by  itself,  would  be  a  melancholy 
showing.  But,  imperfect  as  our  work  must  be,  and  inade- 
quate as  our  resources  are,  we  may  take  some  .comfort  in 
the  reflection  that  we  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  able 
to  make  some  headway  in  the  last  half  century  and  that 
the  beginning  of  a  new  century  finds  the  church  more  fully 
alive  than  ever  before  to  the  duties,  responsibilities  and 
possibilities  before  her. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  years  of  the  century  of 
■church  life  in  New  Hampshire  has  been  a  history  of 
earnest,  practical,  generous,  strenuous,  missionary  cam- 
paigning. And  the  great  feature  of  the  very  last  year  has 
been  the  splendid  success  of  the  effort  made  to  meet  the 
apportionment  of  the  fund  necessary  for  the  widening  work 
•of  the  church,  not  only  inside  the  diocese  but  out  in  the 
wide  field  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  beginning  of  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  present 
bishop  is  an  epoch  to  date  from.  About  one  third  of  the 
•century  has  passed  since  Bishop  Xiles  assumed  the  bur 
of  this  labor  of  love  and  faith  and  sacrifice.  At  that  time 
the  church  was  not  represented  by  parish,  mission  or  edi- 
fice north  of  a  line  that  one  might  draw  from  east  to  west 
across  the  state  through  the  town  of  Holderness,  that  is 
to  say,  in  practically  half  the  territory  of  New  Hampshire. 
To-day  there  is  a  costly  and  beautiful  church  and  comfort- 
able rectory  at  Hanover:  a  fine  church  and  rectory  at 
Woodsville:  the  same  at  Littleton,  where  the  mission  has 
almost  reached  the  point  of  being  self-sustaining.  There 
is  a  church  large  enough  for  its  occasion  at  Laneaster. 
which  edifice  is  an  architectural  gem,  and  beside  it  is  a 
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parsonage.     There  is  a  flourishing  mission  at  Whitefk-] 
missions  at  Jackson  and  Bartlett,  a  parish  with  church  an 
rectory  at  North  Conway,  a  fine  chapel  at  Kearsarge, 
mission  with  commodious  chapel  at  Berlin  and  missions ; 
Stratford  and  Groveton.     At  Jefferson,  through  the  dev. 
tion  and  generosity  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Littell  of  New  York, 
there  is  a  handsome  church,  where  services  are  held  in  the 
summer,  and  a  commodious  house  for  the  missionary;  and 
that  point  is  a  missionary  center,  radiating  light.  There 
are  summer  churches  at  Bethlehem  and  at  Sugar  Hill  in 
Lisbon,  a  picturesque  and  attractive  church  at  Shepard  Hill 
in  Holderness,  and,  to  come  a  little  south  of  our  line,  the 
well-equipped,  church  and  parsonage  at  Sanbornville  in 
the  town  of  Wakefield. 

I  name  these  because  of  the  fact  that  all  this  was,  so  to 
speak,  virgin  territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
episcopate,  marking  almost  definitely  the  latter  third  of 
our  century. 

I  am  moved  to  record  the  values,  as  nearly  as  ascer- 
tained upon  conservative  estimates  of  the  church  property 
acquired  in  this  region.  This  is  not  for  any  sordid  com- 
mercial reason  but  because  there  is  something  concrete 
about  it  which  the  world  can  understand. 

In  this  north  country  there  are  churches  of  reported 
value  of  $42,700  and  some,  that  at  Jefferson  for  instance, 
have  not  been  reported  in  figures.  There  are  parsonages 
to  the  total  valuation  of  $14,000;  parish  houses,  $1,125;. 
chapels,  $4,000;  making  a  total  of  $61,825. 

While  I  am  writing  figures  it  will  be.  interesting  to  take- 
up  the  estimates  for  the  whole  diocese:  Churches,  $344,000; 
chapels,  $27,000;  rectories,  $65,217.37;  parish  houses, 
$54,475;  making  a  total  valuation  of  $491,292,  and  it  is  yet 
an  incomplete  record.  If  we  consider  how  widely  this 
sum  is  diffused  in  its  working;  how  many  points  are 
reached,  and  how  much  of  it  is  of  recent  date,  we  may  be 
comforted  even  in  view  of  our  shortcomings  in  feeling 
something  of  the  throb  and  movement  of  the  awakened 
life  of  the  church  in  New  Hampshire. 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  begin  with  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  and  follow  the  movement.  Listen  now  to  the 
sound  of  the  minute  guns.  In  1850  a  small  beginning 
was  made  at  Keene;  in  185 1  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bourns  of  Nor- 
wich university  began  work  at  Hanover  and  in  1852  a 
church  was  built,  to  be  superseded  by  the  present  edifice 
of  stone,  consecrated  in  1876;  in  1853  came  the  new  church 
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la  Claremont  village;  in  1858  the  first  service  of  the 
church  was  held  at  Exeter  and  another  beginning  made  in 
Kccne;  and  in  1859  St.  James',  Keene,  was  admitted  into 
union  with  the  convention.  In  i860  there  was  a  church 
in  Laconia  but  the  time  was  not  yet  auspicious.  In  1861 
the  church  was  organized  in  what  is  now  Tilton;  1862,  St. 
Phillip's,  Epping;  1863,  St.  Johns,  Walpole,  St.  Stephen's, 
Pittsfield,  and  St.  Luke's,  Charlestown.  In  1864  we  have 
the  first  report  of  our  visiting  brethren  consecrating  their 
vacation  to  the  work  of  the  church,  services  which  have 
been  of  such  value  and  fruitfulness  ever  since.  The  mis- 
sionary tour  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eames  in  the  north  country 
in  1866  has  already  been  recorded.  In  1867  was  made  the 
first  visit  of  a  church  missionary  to  Goffstown.  In  1868 
the  corner-stone  of  a  church  at  Exeter  was  laid,  and  in 
1869  there  was  a  general  visitation  in  the  north  with  ser- 
vices at  sundry  places.  In  1S72  work  was  begun  at  Sun- 
cook,  afterwards  relinquished  and  begun  again  in  1901. 

In  1873  Bishop  Niles  reports  the  beginning  of  organized 
effort  at  Lancaster.  In  1875  there  were  services  at  Leb- 
anon, Plainfield,  Dunbarton,  and  Weare.  and  a  missionary 
is  sent  to  Lancaster  and  Littleton.  In  1S76  churches 
were  consecrated  at  Littleton,  North  Conway  and  Kear- 
sarge,  besides  that  at  Hanover,  already  mentioned,  and 
first  services  were  held  at  YVolfeborough  Junction,  now 
Sanbornville ;  also  at  Woodsville,  where  at  that  time  there 
was  no  house  of  worship  of  any  name  among  a  population 
of  several  hundred.  This  year  also  was  built  St.  Andrew's- 
"by-the-Sea  at  Rye. 

In  1878  the  Rev.  W.  B.  T.  Smith  began  a  pioneer  work 
at  Woodsville,  the  new  church  was  consecrated  at  Nashua 
and  the  corporators  of  Holderness  School  for  Boys  made 
their  first  report. 

In  1880  the  summer  Church  of  the  Nativity  was  conse- 
crated at  Bethlehem.  In  1881  the  spirit  of  the  diocese 
was  indicated  by  the  instruction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
■convention  to  prepare  and  publish  with  his  Journal  a  mis- 
sionary map  of  the  diocese.  In  1882  missions  were  begun 
at  Fisherville,  now  Penacook,  and  at  East  Concord,  and 
St.  Mary's  School  for  Girls  was  definitely  undertaken.  In 
1883  Christ  church,  Portsmouth,  and  the  summer  church 
at  Rye  were  consecrated  and  in  1884  the  corner-stones  wore 
laid  of  a  church  at  Salmon  Falls  and  a  chapel  at  Holder- 
ness School. 

In  1887  work  was  begun  at  Hudson  and  the  ground 
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looked  over  at  Milford.     This  year  the  Rev.  V. 
Lloyd  Himes  was  appointed  general  missionary, 
next  year  he  reports  beginning  work  at  Berlin's 
next  the  building  of  a  church.     The  promptness 
which  church  building  has  been  ventured  after  miss 
work  has  been  begun  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  s*ir: 
chronicle. 

In  1888  the  church  at  Nashua  became  self-sup] 
and  this  year  the  enterprise  of  building  an  Episcoj 
dence  begun  its  splendid  record.     In  1 889  these  mi 
vision  and  prevision  begin  the  discussion  of  a  p 
retiring  pension  fund  for  clergymen  of  advanced  age, 
Moreland  reports  the  building  of  a  missionary  dir.;  , 
Hudson,  and  the  general  missionary  begins  the  publicati 
of  the  "Fly-Leaf."  - 

In  1890  the  bishop  reports  the  consecration  of  St.  Mar ' 
church,  Penacook.  and  at  the  same  time  the  death  oi 
Rev.  Thomas  G.  Valpey,  to  whose  devotion,  energy  an 
self-sacrifice  that  consummation  was,  under  God,  aim 
wholly  due. 

In  1891  the  general  missionary  reports  work  begun  a1 
Danbury  and  there  is  a  beginning  at  West  Manchest 
both  these  beginnings  shortly  followed  by  the  erection  i  i 
buildings.      In  1892  reports  come  from  Lost  Nation 
Rochester.     In  1893  the  church  is  planted  at  Laconia  an 
the  enthusiastic  and  large-hearted  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lucius  Waterman,  goes  on,  not  only  making  a  Ereewill 
offering  of  his  time  and  toil,  but  procuring  land  and  er 
ing.  a  building  practically  at  his  own  expense.     And  that 
expense,  whatever  his  own  views  may  be,  remains,  in  mv 
judgment,  a  debt  of  honor  upon  this  diocese. 

In  1S95  attention  is  called  to  Newport  and  Rochester 
as  places  for  missionary  effort  and  this  year  appears  the 
inspiring  report  of  the  tireless  workers  who  had  under- 
taken the  canvass  of  the  towns  and  the  distribution  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  In  1897  tne  reports  from  the  summer 
churches  include  New  London,  Sunapee  and  Jefferson,  and 
in  1898  reports  of  missions  at  Groveton  and  Whitefield. 
In  1900  a  financial  secretary  of  the  board  of  missions,  the 
Rev.  Richard  A.  Dow,  was  appointed  and  to  his  enthusi- 
astic industry  was  due  largely  the  prompt  meeting  of  the 
missionary  apportionment  in  this  diocese. 

This  year  also  a  Sunday  school  commission  was 
appointed,  whose  work  is  yet  in  the  future. 

Here   are   sixty-four   distinctly   missionary  incidents. 
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,nost  of  them  beginnings  from  which  results  have  been 
realized,  all  of  them  directly  in  the  line  of  develop:: 
'1  his  history  is  not  made  in  a  new  and  prosperous  country, 
with  immigration  pouring  its  myriads  into  it,  but  in  a 
country  where  the  failure  of  population  has  closed  the 
doors  of  district  schools,  where  '"abandoned  farms"  had 
become  a  problem  for  statesmen,  and  where  the  church 
has  had  to  make  its  way  in  its  poverty  against  the 
entrenched  prejudices  of  generations.  This  is  history.  If 
it  had  been  the  chronicle  of  conquests  of  arms  and  the  evo- 
lution of  states  it  would  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
world.  As  it  is  the  peaceful  invasion  of  that  same  world 
it  finds  its  sanction  in  the  divine  command,  its  force  in 
faith,  its  record  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  love  their  fellow-men  for  Jesus'  sake, 
and  in  the  Lord's  book  of  life. 


CHRONOGRAPH. 


ARRANGED  BY  REV.  DANIEL  C.  ROBERTS.   D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  Queen's  Chapel,  1732;  afterward,  S.  John's. 
Claremont  (West),  Union,  1771. 

Holderness,  1788  (Old),  Trinity  ;  revived  as  S.  Peter's-in-the-Mount, 
1888. 

First  Episcopal  Visitation,  Portsmouth,  S.  Peter's  Day,  1789. 
Cornish,  Trinity,  1793. 

Hopkinton,  S.Andrew's,  1804;  represented  in  Convention,  1803; 
organized  as  Christ  Church,  181 7;  incorporated  as  S.  Andrew's. 
1827,  church  built  same  year;  Rev.  John  L.  Blake  first  minister  of 
church,  and  of  S.  Thomas's  Chapel,  Concord,  1821. 

Drewsville,  S.  Peter's,  1817. 

Claremont  (village),  first  separate  services  and  a  temporary  organiza- 
tion in  1819;  Trinity  Church  organized  and  complete  separation 
from  Union  Church  effected,  1843. 

Charlestown,  S.  Luke's,  first  recorded  services,  1819;  organized  April 
18,1822;  reorganized,  1829;  continued  until  1841  :  died  down  ; 
revived  in  1857,  and  continues  to  this  day. 

Salmon  Falls,  Christ  Church,  1831  ;  church  built;  no  report  from  the 
parish  after  1834,  although  Bishop  Carleton  Chase  and  other  clergy- 
men visited  there  now  and  again;  revived  in  1884.  Begun  as  S. 
Paul's,  Great  Falls,  under  Rev.  Henry  Blackaller  ;  removed  to  Sal- 
mon Falls,  1 83 1 . 

Bradford,  Christ  Church  ;  organized  and  represented  in  Convention. 
1818. 

Concord,  S.  Thomas's;  represented  in  Convention  first  in  1 S r 7  ; 
organized  with  Rev.  Charles  Burroughs  of  S.John's,  Portsmouth,  as 
rector;  Rev.  John  L.  Blake,  first  rector  in  residence;  reorganized 
and  incorporated  as  S.  Paul's,  1835  ;  admitted  to  Convention.  1837  ; 
first  rector,  Rev.  Petrus  S.  Ten  Broeck. 

Dover,  S.  Thomas's;  organized  under  Rev.  William  Horton.  1839. 

Plainfield,  Grace  Church;  incorporated,  1840;  last  report.  1868: 
dropped  from  roll  of  parishes,  1875  i  in  lS44  had  1  1  communicants. 

Manchester,  S.  Michael's;  minister,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Moore.  1841  J 
changed  to  Grace  Church,  i860,  when  present  church  was  conse- 
crated. 
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Hanover,  S.  Thomas's,  1S50;  Rev.  Edward  Bourns,  LL.  D.  ;  rt 

into  union  with  Convention,  1855. 
Ashland,  S.  Mark's,  1856;  then  Holderness  village. 
S.  Paul's  School,  Concord;  organized,  1S56. 
Nashua,  S.  Luke's,  1857;  church  consecrated,  1863;  Mission  Q 

of  Good  Shepherd,  1871  ;  present  church  built,  1S79. 
Keene,  mission  begun,  1S50,  then  suspended;  S.  James's  org?.:. 

1859. 

Laconia,  Grace ;  organized,  i860;  afterward  suspended  ;  re. 

mission,  1895. 
Tilton  (Sanbornton  Bridge),  Trinity,  1861. 
Epping,  S.  Philip's,  1862. 
Pittsfield,  S.  Stephen's.  1863. 
Exeter,  Christ  Church,  1S63. 

Conway  (North),  Christ  Church,  1867;  Rev.  S.  H.  Hilliard  be^an 

services  here  as  Lay  Reader  in  1861 . 
GoiTstown,  S.  Matthew's,  1867. 

Missions  Organized. 

Lost  Nation;  first  officially  reported  services,  Sept.  13,  1868. 
Dunbarton,  S.  John's,  1S6S. 

Lancaster,  S.  Paul's,  1873  ;  first  services  held  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Full  1 

in  the  Baptist  church  in  1S61. 
Littleton,  All  Saints',  1S75. 
Woodsville,  S.  Luke's,  1876. 
Sanbornville,  S.  John  Baptist,  1876. 
Penacook,  S.  Mary's,  1 88 1 . 
Portsmouth,  Christ  Church,  1883. 
East  Concord,  Grace,  1883. 
Berlin,  S.  Barnabas's,  iSSS. 
Danbury,  Holy  Spirit,  1S89. 
East  Weare,  Holy  Cross,  1890. 
West  Manchester,  S.  Andrew's,  1891. 
Groveton,  S.  Mark's,  1894- 
Whitefield,  Transfiguration,  1895. 
Franklin,  S.  Jude's.  1895. 
Laconia,  S.  James's,  1895. 
Concord,  S.  Timothy's,  1900. 
Derry,  Transfiguration,  1901. 
Milford,  Church  of  Our  Saviour.  1901. 
Walpole,  1902,  church  built. 
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